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a new ENG TBR hook 


THE SHOOTING STAR, Hergé's latest full-colour 
cartoon book, takes Tintin on a chase into the Arctic. 
John Verney said recently in Time & Tide: ‘Besides being 
a small literary and artistic masterpiece, the books are 
perhaps the sanest and healthiest comment now being 
made on our crazy world.’ 8s 6d 





The Fantastic Brother 


RENE GUILLOT'S haunting story of buccaneering in the time of Louis XIV: 
Guillot at his splendid best. 12-16 years, illustrated, 12s 6d 


Rishi Returns 


TAYA ZINKIN provides a sequel to Rishi, her memorable and highly praised 
story of an English boy in india. 12 years upwards, ///ustrated, 12s 6d 





Samson's Breakfast 


SYLVIA MAKOWER'’S picture book—in soft, appealing colour—about a cir- 
cus tiger who runs away. 3-6 years, 8s 6d 


Andrew the Lion Farmer 


DONALD HALL'S charmingly fantastic picture book of a boy who grows lions 
in plant pots and feeds them on lollipops. 4-6 years, 10s 6d 


This Time Stories 


More of DONALD BISSET'S nonsense tales, a ‘Read 
Aloud’ book. 3-7 years, i//ustrated, 8s 6d 








Margery 
- Fisher 


a 


fascinating and 
entertaining - 

a vital work of 
reference for 
anyone interested 
in children and 
what they read 


a critical appraisal 
of modern fiction 
for children 


... intent 
upon 
reading 


336 pages . lilustrated . 25s 
Over 1400 titles described 


The classified and tated book lists 

at the end of each chapter alone comprise 
a wider and more detailed bibliography of 

children’s fiction than any that is available. 





Full index of authors, ill tors and t 





Six page prospectus available 


MARKET PLACE - LEICESTER 


Margery : 
Fisher — 


Brockhampton 




















two additions to our 
outstanding series of Prizewinning 
books from other lands 


This book has been chosen as the “ 
‘ELIZABETHAN’ Book of the 
Month by Noel Streatfeild. She 

said of it— ‘This, incredible though it may be, is a true 
story . . . No words can describe how vividly this story is 
told. I am sure some day we must see it as a film... 
irresistible.’ 


CHILDREN ON THE 
OREGON TRAIL 


A. RUTGERS VAN DER LOEFF. This remarkable story 
of the early West is based on facts gathered from old 
pioneer diaries and letters. Already translated from the 
original Dutch into six other languages, it is by the author 
of the prize winning A he | 

Publishing 12th October 15/- net 


The original French edition of this amusing and exciting 
book was awarded the PRIX JEUNESSE 


THE OTHER ONE 


SIMONE MARTIN-CHAUFFIER. An original and 
imaginative story based on fact, about sea-warfare between 
French and English in 1692. The heroes are twin brothers, 
one of whom stows away when the other joins a French 
privateer as a midshipman. 


Publishing 9th November 12/6 net 


University of London Press Ltd 
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Gulliver's 
Travels 

JONATHAN SWIFT 
Edited by Elaine Moss 
Illustrated by Hans Baltzer ' 
21s eo 


Specially edited for young readers, yet retaining to the full the 
vital flavour of Swift’s prose, this handsome new edition is 
brilliantly illustrated in full colour throughout. 





Wild Flower Hunter 
H. J. SAMUEL Illustrated by Maie Casey 
17s 6d 


A biography of Ellis Rowan, talented artist and intrepid 
adventurer, who became famous all over the world for her 
flower paintings and her travels. Seven-colour frontispiece. 


Mrs. Cockle’s Cat 
PHILIPPA PEARCE Illustrated by Antony Maitland 
10s 6d 


A charming picture book about an old balloon seller and her 
cat who lived at the top of a very tall house in London. 
Illustrated throughout in full colour and black and white. 


The Little Juggler 
BARBARA COONEY Illustrated by the Author 
10s 6d 


The story of a small boy, skilled as a juggler and tumbler, 
who finds his own special way to honour the Mother of God 
at Christmas time. 


























Roman Britain 
AILEEN FOX AND ALAN SORRELL. A magnificent book that 


describes and illustrates the development of a civilised life in 
Britain under Roman guidance. Illustrated. 12s 6d 


PICTURE CAREER BOOKS 
Fashion 


JOHN CHILLINGWORTH AND HELEN BUSBY. A book for the girl 
who wants a career in the fashion world. 160 a. 
10 


Policeman 


JOHN CHILLINGWORTH. This book outlines every aspect of police 
work and is illustrated with 120 photographs. 10s 6d 





THE FINGERLING BOOKS 
DICK LAAN. A series that tells you of the adventures 


of a little man who is no bigger than your little finger. 
The latest titles are listed below. 


Fingerling and the Sandman 


Fingerling Goes Home 
Illustrated with line drawings. Each 7s 6d 








Crump the Crock 

PETER JONES. In this book readers meet Colin Crump, a lanky 
kid with near-white eyelashes and a mop of untidy hair. 
By the author of Wheldon the Weed. Illustrated. 9s 6d 
Dangerous Enemies 

JOHN GUNN. Set in the early years of nineteenth century 


Australia this book tells of a vigorous pioneering people, of 
sailing ships and piracy. Fully illustrated. lls 6d 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 














4 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 








Wheaton of Exeter 


Announce... 


The Way of 
World History 


by WILFRID J. JENKINS 
A volume of seventy chapters presenting a broad panorama 
of the human story — social, economic and political — from 
prehistory to the present day. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND LINE DRAWINGS 
384 pages * Full Bound with Two-colour facket * 8}” x 53” 
Price 17/6 net * Publishing Date: 26th October 


The Basic Science Series 


Eight new titles are to be added to this popular science series 
during November : 
Light Animals We Know 
An Aquarium Superstition or Science 
Sound Foods 
How We Are Built Matter, Molecules & Atoms 


ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOUR 


Each Book: 84" x 64” * 36 pages * Price 4/6 net 


* 


A. WHEATON and CO. LTD., Fore Street, Exeter 














MACMILLAN BOOKS 





ST. JEROME AND THE LION 
RUMER GODDEN 


In this delightful narrative poem Rumer Godden, author of 
many well-known children’s books, tells how Saint Jerome was 
rewarded for tending an injured lion. Illustrated in two colours 
by Jean Primrose. 8s. 6d. 


DANGEROUS SPRING 
MARGOT BENARY 


A fine novel for teenagers by the author of The Ark — set 
in Germany towards the end of the war. 13s. 6d. 


THE MONACH LIGHT 
J. STRANG MORRISON 


Three boys find mystery and adventure on a. remote island 
in the Outer Hebrides. They stumble by chance on a secret 
radar station, built by a foreign power. [Illustrations by Drake 
Brookshaw. 13s. 6d. 


VULCAN 


NORMAN BATE 


A book for the very young by the author of Who Built The 
Dam? This is the story of an old-fashioned railway engine. 
Two-colour illustrations by the author. 8s. 6d. 


PLAIN JANE 
BARBARA SOFTLY 


An exciting historical adventure story set at the time of the 
English Civil War. Jane and her twin brother Jeremy find 
themselves drawn into the struggle while heiping their 
father who is a leading Royalist, [Illustrated by Shirley 
Hughes, 13s. 6d. 














@ NON-FICTION 





Anintroduction to THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
by Robert Rhodes James 


‘A gorgeous book. How few of us know exactly what goes on in 

the House of Commons. Here everything is set down in the most 

readable style.” NOEL STREATFEILD Illustrated 12s 6d 
THE TARTAN PIMPERNEL by Donald Caskie 


A gripping and unforgettable book telling the true story ofa 
remarkable man who helped allied servicemen to escape from 
Nazi-occupied France. 12s 6d 


@ FICTION 


JOHN VERNEY—Febrtary’s Road 

The Callender family who were involved in world-shaking events 

in Friday’s Tunnel once again hit the headlines. 

Illustrated by the author 10s 6d 

GILLIAN AVERY—To Tame a Sister 

Another of her delightful Victorian novels, set this time in 

Oxfordshire. Illustrated by John Verney 10s 6d 
NAOMI MITCHISON—Karensgaard 


An unusual book telling the story of a Danish farm from earliest 
times to the present day. Illustrated 12s 6d 


@ FOR ANIMAL LOVERS 


LIVING FREE by Joy Adamson 
This eagerly awaited successor to Born Free tells the wonderful 
story of Elsa and the cubs. Illustrated with many photographs. 
With Harvill 25s 
ELSA: The Story ofa Lioness by Joy Adamson 


The picture story of Born Free containing over 40 NEW 
photographs and a short text. With Harvill 12s 6d 


@ COLLINS 






































Living in the Country 
The Changeling 


WILLIAM MAYNE 

At Underscar Lodge lives Miss Durnthwaite, with the first 

twenty years of her life forgotten and a mystery to her. 

Peggy, Colin and Jimmy investigate the strange, white 

summer-house built on an island, and finally Miss 

Durnthwaite remembers. Illustrated by Victor G. Ambrus 
10s 6d net 





The Bronze Chrysanthemum 
SHEENA PORTER 

Castle Tambley is a peaceful Worcestershire village, lying 
between the River Ridding and Highcomb Hill. Its peace 
is strangely disturbed after Ellie, Roger and Jane buy some 
wooden chrysanthemums from a gipsy — and their dog 
Angus disappears. Illustrated by Shirley Hughes —_ 12s 6d net 


Tom in the Mountains 

INGVALD SVINSAAS 7 

Perry and Lisa insist that their cat, Tom, shall go with 
the family to the saeter, the summer farm in the mountains. 
By accident, Tom is left there alone to face the terrible 
Norwegian winter, but he survives. Illustrated by 
Gunvor Edwards Qs 6d net 


Books for Children and Young People 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


























Tom Tiddler’s Ground. A new edition of this famous an- 
thology of poetry, chosen and annotated for children by 
Walter de la Mare. The new decorations are by Margery 
Gill, and the foreword by Leonard Clark. 18s 


Beowulf by Rosemary Sutcliff, illustrated by Charles 
Keeping. The great epic of Anglo-Saxon England retold 
by an author famous for her sense of period and dramatic 
writing. 10s 6d 


Xenophon’s Adventure by Geoffrey Household, illustrated 
by Bernard Blatch. Another title in the series of heroic 
legends retold for children. The Anabasis of Xenophon 
is one of the world’s great stories of courage and endur- 
ance. 13s 6d 


Ginger Pye by Eleanor Estes, illustrated by Margery Gill. 
The author’s Newbery Medal winning novel about the Pye 
family and the effect on them of Ginger, the pup. 13s 6d 


A for the Ark written and drawn by Roger Duvoisin. An 
unusual picture book by the creator of Petunia, in which the 
Old Testament story of the Flood is woven into an alphabet 
book of great charm. 10s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
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Indian Tales 


ROMILA THAPAR has compiled one of the 
few collections of Indian Tales in English : 
tales fantastic, exciting and romantic, from ‘j;}:4; 
A Merchant Named Mousy to The Lady of ; 
the Lotus: lovingly told, and beautifully illustrated by 
ABU, brilliant Observer cartoonist. AGE 8 uP. 12s. 6d. net 


Experiments for 
Young Scientists 


DON HERBERT. An introduction, 
by serious yet exciting experiments 
which can be performed with 
readily-available materials, to work in chemistry, physics, 
biology, geology and a number of borderline subjects 
such as biochemistry. Each chapter is devoted to work of 
one kind of scientist. NEW SCIENTIST: “The diagrams 
are bold and dramatic, the descriptions are foolproof and 











proper danger warnings are given . . . The range is 
remarkable. The book is a goldmine. Fully illustrated. 
AGE 13 uP. 15s. net 


Explorers oi 
| the New World 


K. and J. BAKELESS. This book does justice to an 
exciting and fascinating subject: the adventures and 
discoveries of the explorers of the North American con- 
tinent. JUNIOR BOOKSHELF: “.. . it is pleasing to find 
still a high standard of writing and research maintained 
in a volume of excellent format and excellently relevant 
and carefully selected plates...” TIIlustrations and 
map. TEENAGE. 18s. net 


G. BELL & SONS LTD., 6 PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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NEW books from BLACKIE 


A Game Ranger’s Notebook 


Paul Smiles 


Paul Smiles was a game ranger in Rhodesia. In this vivid 
description of life in the African bush, he describes forty wild 
creatures, each of which is strikingly illustrated by Neave 
Parker. 12s 6d 


Fables From Aesop 


The fables are retold by James Reeves in a simple, direct and 
vivid way and Maurice Wilson’s magnificent illustrations in 
colour and black and white come to life on every page. A 
book to be treasured by children of all ages. 15s 


A Brother For The Orphelines 

Natalie Savage Carlson 

Here is more about the happy orphanage in France. The 
Orphelines find a baby boy on their doorstep. The question 
is then, how to keep their new brother. Josine, the youngest, 


solves the problem in the most satisfactory way. Delightful 
illustrations by Pearl Falconer. 10s 6d 


Schoolboy Jim 
joan Goldman 


A collection of simple, real-life stories written to catch the 
interest of a child just beginning or about to begin school. 
Illustrated by Victor Ambrus. 0s 






















The Goalkeeper’s 


Revenge 
and other stories 
for boys 

BILL NAUGHTON 








Here are stories for boys and about boys — boys fishing, fighting, 
playing football ; boys in hospital or going for a job. By the author 
of One Small Boy, Case Dismissed, etc. Illustrated. 9/6 


BILL NAUGHTON is widely known for his plays on radio 
and television. Most of his writing has a Lancashire setting 
although he was born in Ireland. 


Pendron Under the Water 
MABEL E. ALLAN 


Never before has Miss Allan written such a spellbinding story as 
this one of Dilwyn, Meg, Rhodri and David who come to live on 
their grandfather’s farm in Wales. By the author of Balconies and 
Blue Nets, Summer at Towns End, etc. Illustrated. 10/6 


Archaeology for Young People 
W. A. SMALLCOMBE 


An interesting and down-to-earth account of the science of 
archaeology for beginners, with a special emphasis on fieldwork. 
There are many useful do’s and dont’s to help the enthusiast to 
preserve and record his finds. Fully Illustrated. 10/6 


Canal Across a Continent 
W. STORRS LEE 


The full dramatic story of how the fifty-mile long Panama Canal 
was cut through jungle covered by bottomless swamps is an epic 
of engineering history. Illustrated. 15/- 


HARRAP 























Over in the 
Meadow 


and 


Frog went 
a-Courtin’ 


Written by John Langstaff 


Chosen “a notable children’s 
book of 1957” by the American 
Library Association, Over In 
The Meadow is John Langstaff’s 
endearing version of an old 
counting song for children. 


Frog Went A-Courtin’ is a song 
which went to America 400 
years ago. The author has 
rounded up different versions of 
it for this book, selecting the 
happiest and most humorous 
verses. 


Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky 


12/6 


12/6 


The Christmas Churchmouse 


Elizabeth Wenning 


12/6 


This is the delightful true story of “Silent Night,” one of the 
loveliest and best loved of all carols, and of how it came to be 
written. Barbara Remington’s enchanting drawings make this a 
book with a very special appeal for children, which should be a 





favourite for many years to come. 


Little Bear’s 
Friend 


Else Holmelund Minarik 

(I Can Read Book No. 8) 

As in previous adventures of the 
much-loved Little Bear, Else 
Holmelund Minarik has created 
an easily read, tender story, for 


which Maurice Sendak has 
drawn his usual enchanting 
pictures. 


9/6 


WORLD’S WORK - 


Jannot : 

A French Rabbit 

Mirielle and Arthur Marokvia 
Charming text and _ equally 
charming pictures tell the story 
of fannot, a black rabbit, and 
his life in a French village. 


12/6 


KINGSWOOD - SURREY 























Ragged Robin 
JAMES REEVES 


A superb collection of poems with colour illustrations. 
+ . should be a top favourite book. Jane Paton’s illus- 
trations bring magic to every page.”—Noel Streatfeild. 

1132” x 8}” 12s. 6d. 


Topsy and Turvy, My Two Otters 


ERNEST NEAL 


The true story of two otter cubs who were found orphaned 
when very young and adopted by the author. 
24 photographs. 10s. 6d. 


The Secret Garden 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


The Golden Jubilee edition. “ ... probably the best novel 
for children.”—Marghanita Laski in the Observer. 
Colour illustrations. 16s. 


Beginning with Mrs. McBee 
CECIL MAIDEN 


A wonderfully imaginative book with gay illustrations in 
colour by Hilary Knight who draws the famous Eloise. 
94” x 7}” 8s. 6d 


The Dagger and the Rose 
AUBREY FEIST 


The author of this stirring story has written many popular 
historical dramas for B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 
Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


But Charlie Wasn’t Listening 


TATIANE DROWNE 


The charming story of a Pekinese with amusing illustrations 
in colour. 
10” x 8” 9s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 
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trust 
Epworth 
Hooks 








The Gift Book of the Year 


DAVID JOHN 


HEARS ABOUT JESUS 

EDITH FRASER 

Illustrated by situince and printed throughout in 
full colour. 10” x 74” Glindura Boards 12s 6d 


A new Junior 
Historical Novel 


THE MARK OF SAFETY 
AGNES ASHTON 
Illustrated by 1AN ARMOUR CHELU 10s 6d 


Deals with the adoption of the Plimsoll line of safety for ships. 


New Adventure Stories 
ADVENTURE AT HAWTHORN 


EILEEN MEYLER 
Illustrated by RUTH SCALES 8s 6d 


WELSH ADVENTURE 


ROSALIND SPURRELL 
Illustrated by ANGELA BURFOOT 9s 6d 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, ECs 














ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 
















Large and varied selection. 
stocks, spacious showrooms. 
cordially invited 





JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 


CORPORATION ST. 





























Telephone 5049 








Books for Presents 


We can offer you a very wide selection of the 


best books on all subjects for children of every 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 


64 GREAT RUSSELL STREET - LONDON - W.C.1 











Telephone : CHAncery 5538 

















Living History Series 
each 12s. 6d. 


Battles 
& Battlefields 


DAVID SCOTT DANIELL 
Illustrated by 
WILLIAM STOBBS 


The events which led up to, and 
the actual course of, fourteen of 
the most important battles in 
British history from Roman 
times to Culloden are here 
vividly described and illustrated. 





The Tower and the Traitors 


BARBARA LEONIE PICARD 
Illustrated by WILLIAM STOBBS 


An outline history of the Tower itself is followed by stories of some 
illustrious prisoners, mostly of Tudor and Stuart times. 
In the same series: Castles and Kings HENRY TREECE 

Houses and History ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 


Batsford Career Books each 12s6d 
Teaching as a Career .c vent 


The personal qualities desirable in a would-be teacher, the range 
of openings from nursery schools to university, the general and 
specialist training available, and the day to day life of a qualified 
teacher are all discussed with a well informed realism and under- 
standing of present day needs. 14 illustrations 


Other volumes deal with careers in Nursing, Railways, Hair- 
dressing and Beauty, Farming and Banking. 


B:A:T:S:F-O-R:-D 























THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


OCTOBER, 1961 


One Child’s Reading 
by M. J. P. LAURENCE 


CC HEN that she was a little tiny girl,” J. 
was brought up on Beatrix Potter’s 
Peter Rabbit and knew and loved the 
well-known rhythms, “Flopsy, Mopsy, 
Cottontail and Peter,” and “but Peter 
was a naughty little rabbit.” 

It was to her a thrill to hear recently from an 
employee, a young horticulturist, that she had as a 
child sat on Beatrix Potter’s knee. 

Of the story-tellers who enrich childhood, it is her 
two grandmothers and their tales she remembers most 
warmly. Her mother’s mother used to tell the child 
highly moral tales:— The Good-natured Boy, The 
Bad-natured Boy and Rosamund and the Purple Jar. 
Rosamund it was, who against the advice of her 
mother, chose the speciously beautiful jar instead of 
the useful pair of shoes. At the end of the story she 
possesses an ordinary glass jar and is prevented from 
joining her father on an expedition as she has no shoes 
to wear. It was not until J. grew up that she 
discovered the first two stories in Day’s Sandford and 
Merton (1783-1789) and the story of Rosamund among 
the tales of Maria Edgeworth. 

Her father’s mother, after bringing up her family, 
had gone on a world tour and in Canada had come 
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on an early edition of Anne of Green Gables. The 
book must have made a great impression on her, as it 
was a rich source of delightful adventure stories for 
her grandchildren in New Zealand and in this country. 

To be read aloud to is a pleasurable experience for 
most, though not apparently for all children. J. was 
one of those who enjoyed the experience. She 
remembers a series of evenings when her mother and 
the younger children were away from home, and her 
father read to her evening by evening in the fire-light 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s 4 Child’s Garden of Verses. 
She could remember too her mother, an avid 
Dickensian, awakening her interest in Dickens by 
reading extracts from Nicholas Nickleby. She also 
remembers a school mistress reading to her needlework 
class on a succession of afternoons The Water Babies. 
All of these books have since had a special feel for 
her — an additional glow in memory. 

J. learnt to read at home. The process was 
completed before she was five; but appears in memory, 
by both her and her parents, to have been a long and 
tedious one. Her parents helped the child to read a 
book called Learning without Tears, using the 
phonetic method. This had the usual result of 
emphasising the means rather than the end. J. well 
remembers a Nursery scene when she was struggling 
to read aloud a tale of a dog, and came out with an 
explosive “PAT THE DOOG” which was greeted 
with jeers by the nursery party. It was many years 
till J. realised that the meaning of this phrase must 
have meant that someone was making the usual 
affectionate approach to the dog, and not that the story 
was about a dog named Pat. 

Soon she was preparing to read aloud whole stories. 
In the story book she noted a story of Prince Gelert 
and his dog, and planned to read it aloud to her father 
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on his return at the end of the day. It was a tale that 
her father used to tell most endearingly. A Welsh 
Prince had a beloved dog who, when his master was 
out hunting, hid the child and slew the invading wolf. 
Alas, on his master’s return, from the dog’s bleeding 
jaws and from the fact that the child was not visible, 
the Prince concluded that the dog had attacked and 
killed the child, and therefore slew the dog. This had 
seemed a heroic tale when told, but the cold print 
could not soften the tragedy. ‘That was the first story 
after which J. wept. 

Once the efforts of word recognition were over, the 
rewards to a dreamy, imaginative child were beyond 
price. She rushed into a world of books. 

In earlier days J. enjoyed the tales of Mrs. 
Molesworth. Some of these books have been recently 
re-published, The Cuckoo Clock, Carrots, Just a Little 
Boy, and she has since turned the pages with pleasure. 
But she says that there is one book of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s which she has no desire to re-open. It 
contains for her a moment of pure sensuous pleasure 
— the little girl’s drive, wrapped in furs, on a sleigh 
through a pine forest in snow and moonlight. There 
is the same feeling about the lines at the end of Auden’s 
Ascent of F.6: 

“Still the dark forest .. . 

“The Pole Star is shining bright the great Bear 
Orion is watching, high up in the air 
Reindeer are coming to drive you away 
Over the snow in an ebony sleigh, 

Over the mountains... ” 

The less great novel can create a deep imaginative 
impression on a child reader. Inferior books 
enfeeble and corrupt imagination. Frilly fairies and 
too cosily dressed animals are obviously destructive, 
but J. remembers a book, Margaret and the Currant 
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Bunny, which has left a deeply-felt image of a 
miasmal fog on a town in the grip of evil. She feels 
too that her experience of persons was broadened by 
a sensitively differentiated characterisation of the 
family of The Children of Abbotsmuir Manse. 

It is obvious that J.’s early reading was fantasy and 
story, too much so perhaps, though she leaned heavily 
on historical fact. The book Line upon Line with 
hell-fire passages excised, took her happily through 
Old Testament History. The tales by G. A. Henty 
conveyed some of the livelier passages of British 
political history. Some good poetry introduced earlier 
would have purified the imagination; some factual and 
scientific books would have given balance. 

About the age of twelve she began to feed on Greek 
Mythology. Hawthorne’s 4 Wonder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales were hers from the age of nine or 
ten. On some wise family friend’s advice, she was 
given Gayley’s Classic Myths, and a whole field of 
thought and literature was opened. For many months 
J. read and wrote of the ancient Gods and Goddesses. 

At the age of eight or so J. was bewitched by Alice 
in Wonderland. She was then at the “Pert” stage of 
Dorothy Sayers’ Three Stages in Child Development 
(Poll Parrot, Pert, Poetic), and loved to tease adults 
with the riddles and word-play of the Mad Hatter’s 
Teaparty. A peculiar incident followed. Ransacking 
as usual the family book-cases she came across a book 
called Clara in Blunderland — a political parody of 
as usual the family book-cases she came across a book 
read it and enjoyed it in a kind of bewildered way, 
reading it for pleasure in its framework and in 
complete ignorance of its meaning. 

Horror comics were not available but there were 
horror experiences in reading. At the age of six, she 
was presented by a well-meaning family friend with 
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The Basket of Flowers — a translation of the German 
moral tale for young people, it seems, recently 
republished. J. remembers being sorely troubled 
about its cruelties, the whipping of the falsely accused 
girl and the sad fate of the real culprit. At the age 
of eight J. found herself reading an old volume of 
The Children’s Friend, which included a serial story 
of the French Revolution with all its suspense of flight 
and guillotine. This led to nightmare and fear of 
further nightmares when going to bed each night. 
Like many frightened children she told no one of these 
fears for many years. 

J. was given every encouragement to read. 
Grown-ups suggested, but rarely interfered, even 
when at one stage she would not even go out for a 
walk without taking a book with her. At the age of 
7 she remembers coming upon a novelette, which had 
been borrowed from the local library by a domestic, 
a very highly-coloured romance including a rather 
sinister episode of a suitor watching the heroine from 
behind the eyes of a picture in the gallery where she 
was walking. When it was discovered that the book 
had fallen into J.’s hands, an effort was made to enrol 
the child as a member of the library. Library rules, 
however, did not permit this until J. was eight 

J. remembers a strong desire to read school-girl 
papers at twelve or thirteen. This was not forbidden, 
but looked on so coldly by the grown-ups, that she 
read with a sense of guilt. At her request, a book by 
Angela Brazil was bought for her, but with reluctance. 
J. remembers being taken to a bookshop to choose a 
book as a gift. A worthy classic was put before her 
but she chose, without any regrets then or since, a book 
which she still cherishes, beautifully illustrated, The 
Story of the Weathercock by Evelyn Sharpe. Like 
Alice J. thought, “What is the use of a book without 
pictures or conversation?” 
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Kitty Barne: An Appreciation 
by E. H. COLWELL 


HE recent death of Kitty Barne has led me 

to look at her children’s books afresh. It is 

twenty-eight years since her first book for 

children appeared and in as long a period 

as this an author’s work can be lost in the 
welter of new books. Now that the standard of books 
for children has improved so much and many more 
books are being written, has Kitty Barne held her 
place? Do her books appear old-fashioned to children 
of to-day? 

Kitty Barne, Mrs. Eric Streatfeild in private life, 
was born in 1883. From 1933 to 1956 she produced 
over twenty books of various kinds for children. Most 
of these are still to be found on the shelves of public 
libraries, a fair proof of their worth and continuing 
place in children’s affections. 

Kitty Barne was a skilful story-teller and one of the 
earliest to write of “dedicated” children. Here are 
the boys and girls to whom music means so much that 
everything else in life takes second place, Karen, the 
musical child in She shall have Music (1939), must 
learn to play although there is not even a piano in her 
home. We watch her develop into an artist through 
hard work and criticism and in spite of her family’s 
amiable disinterest. None of Kitty Barne’s children 
achieve success the easy way. The whole family in 
Musical Honours (1947) and Barbie in the book of 
the same name, work for one end, to become good 
musicians. Such singleness of mind could result in 
a tedious story, but Kitty Barne — perhaps because 
of her own lifelong love of music — can make the 
reader feel that this sustained effort is tremendously 
worth while and that music is something exciting and 
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altogether satisfying. The musical child never stands 
alone in these stories but is surrounded by a group of 
varied and interesting characters. Kitty Barne’s 
children are always independent energetic people. 


Yh 


Illustration by J. Paton from Ragged Robin (Heinemann) 


In Family Footlights (1939), the author’s enthusiasm 
is amateur dramatics, a personal interest, for she was 
an indefatigable producer of plays for children. This 
is one of her best stories, alive on every page, full of 
incident and humour. The dedicated child, Axel, is 
soon submerged by the lively Farrar family and the 
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progress of the play is typical of amateur dramatics 
everywhere. 

Kitty Barne’s children are not always musically mad, 
however. In two of her books there is a less serious 
theme, an interest in dogs. Bracken My Dog (1942), 
centres round Thirza, a child who involves her family 
in running an hotel for dogs. Her residents are as 
individual as their masters. Roly’s Dogs (1950) are 
being trained for a film by interesting methods which 
result in unexpected reactions in the humans as well. 
In this story there is a troupe of performing cats, surely 
the only one in children’s fiction. 

Visitors from London (1940, which won Kitty Barne 
the Carnegie Medal, has as its theme the evacuation 
of children to the country in the last war. Its very 
topicality at the time it was written — it was based 
on personal experience — weighs against it as a Medal 
book. Delightful and entertaining as it is, it is a little 
superficial and has not, in my opinion, justified its 
choice as a Carnegie Medal book. 

Occasionally Kitty Barne’s work is spoilt or 
weakened by a desire to keep up with children’s 
current reading demands, or supposed demands. This 
has detracted from the worth of what could have been 
one of the best of her books, Dusty’s Windmill (1949). 
It is the windmill and the country characters and the 
Sussex landscape that remain in the reader’s memory. 
We cannot believe in the farcical crooks, Fedora and 
the Otter, and I feel sure that the author did not believe 
in them either. 

Her two “horse” stories, Rosina Copper (1954) and 
Rosina and Son (1956), suffer from the same fault. I 
once remarked to Kitty Barne that I supposed she 
loved horses. She replied with considerable emphasis : 
“My dear, I loathe them!” In spite of this her horses 
are real enough and the information about their care 
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and training is painstakingly correct, yet these stories 
are not likely to be popular with the girl who is really 
“horse-mad.” The real interest in them is in the 
human characters, particularly the circus people and 
Texas, adventurer, circus rider, dispenser of Irish 
charm. 

During the war Kitty Barne wrote two stories, 
We'll Meet in England (1943) and In the Same Boat 
(1945) which have since disappeared, presumably 
because of their war background. This is a pity for 
both were examples of good story-telling. In the first 
an adventurous beginning leads on to a pleasant school 
story ; in the second two children escape from German 
occupied Norway to England. ‘Two later stories, 
Admiral’s Walk (1953) and Tann’s Boarders (1955), 
are pleasant stories for older girls, but not equal in 
standard to her earlier books. 

Looking at her stories as a whole, it is evident that 
in spite of her lively characterization, she is apt to 
repeat herself. Nearly every book has a sensible 
brother or sister who is the mainstay of the family, a 
rather pert younger child and a domineering but 
faithful family retainer. In most stories one of the 
parents is dead or “abroad,” but nevertheless adults 
are at least regarded as friends rather than liabilities 
as in some modern books. 

In the field of biography, Kitty Barne has made a 
valuable contribution. In 1933 and 1936 she wrote 
two books, The Amber Gate and Young Adventurers, 
both based on pageant plays already in print. These 
stories of famous people are linked together rather 
loosely, but here again her gift for story-telling is 
evident. Her three short story books on musicians — 
Handel, Mozart and Schubert are vivid pictures 
of the composers as people set against their period and 
the music of their day. Even the child with little 
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musical knowledge could enjoy these books and listen 
to music in future with awakened interest. 

But undoubtedly Kitty Barne’s best biography, and 
perhaps her best book, is her life of Elizabeth Fry, 
which appeared first as a Puffin Book and later as one 
of Methuen’s Story Biographies (1953). This is still 
the standard biography for young people of the great 
Quaker. We see her as Betsy Gurney the child, as 
Mrs. Fry the wife and mother, as Elizabeth Fry the 
preacher and reformer, but also as a warm-hearted 
woman with human frailties that endear her to us. 
The strength of all these biographies is the author’s 
skilful use of quotations from contemporary sources 
and her ability to tell an absorbing story. ‘These books 
are essentially readable, a valuable recommendation 
for any children’s book. 

Introducing the Orchestra (1949) is exactly what its 
title suggests, an informed and attractive guide to the 
enjoyment of orchestral music. Once again the 
author’s expert knowledge — she was trained at the 
Royal Academy of Music — and her appreciation of 
music, has given us an excellent book. 

In Kitty Barne we have lost an author who has made 
a real contribution to children’s literature. The 
sterling characteristics of her work are her sincerity, 
her gift for convincing characterization and her easy 
conversational style. Her books have no great depth 
perhaps, but they are full of warmth and zest for life 
and they are never dull. Kitty Barne has still an 
honoured place amongst the children’s authors of this 
century. 














‘Sing Ho! For The Life Of A Bear” 
by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


ISS Geraldine Procter’s article “. . . Masses 

of Bears...” gives a delightful and 

authoritative picture of Pooh’s immediate 

progenitors and descendants, but she rather 

neglects the earlier bears of the Golden 
Age — which had reached its height by the time the 
first Teddy Bear made his appearance in or a little 
before 1907. 

Fairy-tale bears began to make their presence felt 
as soon as The Three Bears as re-told by Robert 
Southey in 1835 escaped from The Doctor into 
Nursery Literature. Versions were common by about 
1850, and George MacDonald was quoting it as a 
familiar children’s story in “The Golden Key” in 
1861. By this time “the Litthe Old Woman” had 
become “Silverhair” — perhaps by way of J. B. 
Buckstone’s pantomime Harlequin and the Three 
Bears; or, Little Silver Hair and the Fairies at = 
Haymarket in 1853. She is still appearing 
fairy-tale collections as “Silver Hair” as late as i877, 
though a version “from the German” of a few years 
later calls her “Gold Hair” — and “Goldylocks” was 
ready waiting in an early eighteenth century story by 
Madame d’Aulnoy to give her name to the heroine. 

Another important family of bears appeared in 
1868 in The Bear King by James Greenwood, with 
delightful illustrations by Ernest Grizet — an 
amusingly preposterous story told by a sailor called 
Tom Lynes of how, dressed in a bearskin, he was able 
to talk the bear language and be accepted as a bear 
by Mrs. Grimble and a fine family of cubs, with many 
unexpected adventures to follow. Heroes who could 
learn the animal languages were a speciality of 
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Greenwood’s, and he is almost certainly the author of 
the anonymous King Lion in which Lynton Maberly 
is able to join the lions “who are all Free Masons” 
— the story which so impressed Kipling as a boy that 
the recollection played a significant part in the creation 
of Mowgli’s jungle. 

Baloo in The Jungle Books (1894-5) is among the 
most famous bears in fiction, and he is much nearer 
to the real bears than the trio in the wood or even 
than the Grimble family. 

It was, however, the Canadian artist-naturalist 
Ernest Thompson Seton who really popularised bears 
— the genuine wild variety this time. Miss Procter 
mentions two of Seton’s longer stories, but makes him 
a late comer to the bear kingdom by saying that they 
were “published in the early twenties.” 

This is a mistake, and grossly unfair to one of the 
greatest writers of “true-life’ animal stories who was 
by far the most important influence in this branch of 
literature, and its most popular exponent for twenty 
or thirty years from the publication of his first book, 
Wild Animals I Have Known in 1898. His third 
book (following The Trail of the Sandhill Stag) was 
The Biography of a Grizzly (1900), but even more 
popular was the delicious account of the impudent cub 
“Johnny Bear,” a short story included in Lives of the 
Hunted in the following year. Finally came the 
full-length masterpiece Monarch, the Big Bear of 
Tallac (1904), the finest and most memorable of all 
bear-stories for two generations at least. 

Wahb, Johnny Bear and Monarch were known and 
loved by countless children as well as older readers in 
England and America by the time Theodore Roosevelt 
went on his epoch-making bear hunt which resulted 
in the making of the First Teddy Bear. The 
popularity of these Bears and the consequent decline 
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in the world of Dolls was so marked that by 1910 
Austin Strong could produce The Toymaker of 
Nuremberg in which that American millionaire “The 
Teddy Bear King” turns out to be the long-lost son 
of the old Toymaker who has been reduced to poverty 
by the sudden drop in the demand for his usual wares. 

It was natural that after the apotheosis of real bears 
by Seton there should come a great demand for the 
personal nursery bear, both in fact and fiction, and 
Miss Procter’s expert article shows how admirably 
that demand has been met during the last fifty years 
— particularly since Pooh arrived on the scenes in 
1926 to be the undisputed monarch of the Teddy Bear 
Kingdom at least. 

But it is as well to remember that, apart from 
“indubitable grizzlies,’ whether in the wild west with © 
Seton or in such jungles of the imagination as those 
so readily entered in The Golden Age or The 
W ould-be-Goods, there were toy bears before Teddy 
(usually called Bruin) and many a talking bear before 
old Baloo began to teach the Law of the Jungle to 
Mowgli the wolf boy of Seeonee. 





Illustration by D. G. Valentine from The Queen’s Tumbler 
(Heinemann) 











The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Du. Bois, W. P. Otto in Texas. Brockhampton 12/6 
Francois. The Things I Like. Brockhampton 12/6 
Jansson, T. Who Will Comfort Toffle? Benn 11/6 
Ginzkey, F. K.  Florian’s Wonderful Journey 
World’s Work 10/6 
MerriLu, J. Shan’s Lucky Knife. World’s Work 12/6 
Paut.t, G. Cove to the Country. Abelard-Schuman 12/6 
ScHLEIN, M. The Sun, the Wind, the Sea and the 
Rain ' ; f Abelard-Schuman 12/ 


Warts, M. Something for You, Something for Me 


Abelard-Schuman 12/6 


Weiss, H. The Expedition of Willis Partridge 





Abelard-Schuman 12/6 

The colour picture-book must be international today to 
pay its way, and this seems to have condemned to death the 
heirs of Caldecott and Greenaway. Anyway here are nine 
books, six from the States, one from France, one from Sweden, 
one from Austria. They vary greatly in quality ; almost all 
share a weakness in story-telling. “Iwo indeed make no 
pretence at a story. Come to the Country is a particularly 
unlovely example of a type of book we see too often, which 
strings together a series of impressions on a common theme. 
At once pretentious and vulgar, it hardly deserved a passage 
across the Atlantic. Francoise’s The Things I Like is even 
thinner, but the artist’s naive charm and her impeccable 
manners make this a most acceptable offering. 

The “Otto” books are beyond criticism. One either 
surrenders to the enormous charm of this huge dog or one 
sees no point at all in his improbable and obviously interminable 
adventures. Small children, and I am with them, are likely 
to respond to the dead-pan seriousness of William Pene du 
Bois’ approach. They are less likely to take Willis Partridge 
to their hearts. The author has, I think, miscalculated. The 
very young children to whom this book may seem to appeal 
have literal minds and may well be confused by the physical 
representations of Willis’s daydreams. There is more in 
Something for You, Something for Me, which in amusingly 
crude drawings deal with a universal pastime of childhood, 
swapping. Text and pictures work well together. 
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The other books have more complex stories. Florian’s 
W onderful Journey, told in the flattest of rhyme, is a tiresome 
dream-story redeemed by excellent line drawings. The 
coloured pictures would have been quite good, too, but for 
disgraceful registration. Miss Jansson’s book has the advantage 
of Moomin character, all calculated to disarm criticism, but 
this too is in indifferent verse and her new hero Toffle is a poor 
fish. ‘The coloured double-spreads however are spectacularly 
good, with no inhibition whatever. Lastly a pseudo and a 
genuine folk-tale. The Sun, the Wind, the Sea and the Rain is 
a little like the universal folk-tale about “the greatest thing 
in the world,” but a trace of sententiousness and sentimentality 
betrays its sophisticated origin. Nevertheless, a good story 
illustrated with some vigour. By far the best story is Shan’s 
Lucky Knife, a tale of peasant cunning from Burma. Miss 
Merrill tells the story with just a little too much art (and 
too many words), but Ronni Salbert’s pictures catch the simple 
humour and wisdom of the theme admirably. 


Duvoisin, R. A for the Ark ‘ Bodley Head 10/6 
Lines, K. Noah and the Ark . ; O.U.P. 12/6 


It is inevitable that these two picture-books should be 
considered together, although they have only a theme in 
common and a comparison somehow detracts from both. 


The Kathleen Lines - Harold Jones book is completely 
serious and reverent. It is also more than a little dull. The 
truth is that Mr. Jones does not draw animals very well ; 
his heavily stylised manner, which suited De la Mare and 
the nursery rhymes of Lavender’s Blue so perfectly, seems out 
of place here, and the limitations of colour leave one with 
an impression of insipidity. After all this is a great theme, 
one of the greatest in. the world. It is allright for Mr. 
Duvoisin to make fun of it ; Mr. Jones belittles it. The 
most interesting thing about this book is its literalness ; one 
can see how the Ark worked. 


Roger Duvoisin’s Ark ABC is a frolic, drawn with his 
enormous virtuosity and his endless humour. Beautifully 
coloured, excellently reproduced, it is a great delight, and the 
selection of material is resourceful. ‘There are weaknesses. 
It was surely an error of judgment, in a book for the smallest 
children, to introduce a different set of animals in the final 
“recap.” This will lead to bewilderment. And in an 
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excellently brief text, why include gratuitous inaccurate 
information ? One example only, what made Mr. Duvoisin 
think pelicans can’t fly ? 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Agsop. Fables from Aesop, retold by James Reeves 


Illus. by M. Wilson. 124 pp. 9 X 5%. Blackie 15/- 
There is nothing sacred about the traditional text of 
Aesop. It has no literary quality, no colour, no 


characterisation ; in this it differs from, for example, the tales 
of Grimm. Aesop’s fables are the barest of anecdotes, and 
many writers have used them as the raw material of art. 
James Reeves, therefore, is fully justified in making free 
versions of the fables, adding description, dialogue and a little 
colour, and on the whole he is successful in making the tales 
lively and interesting. There is some uncertainty in the 
handling which comes from an inconsistent approach. When 
La Fontaine made his verse fables he translated the stories 
into terms of the France of Louis XIV. Mr. Reeves is 
neither consistently contemporary nor consistently Greek. He 
hovers between the two, and so does his illustrator. For all 
that, this is a pleasing book, and the choice of Mr. Mervyn 
Wilson as illustrator was an inspiration. His animals and 
landscapes, in monochrome and colour lithography, are 
supremely good ; the animals are zoologically accurate and 
yet, somehow, they hint at the human values underlying the 
fables. Only in the humans is Mr. Wilson less than successful. 
The book is handsomely designed. 


“BB” Bill Badger’s Finest Hour. Illus. by D. J. 

Watkins-Pitchford. 138 pp. 74 X 5. H. Hamilton 8/6 
This further story in the “Bill Badger” series seems to 

tax “BB”’’s inventive powers beyond his capacity. The story 
resembles very closely the previous one in the series and shows 
little originality. Bill Badger and Izzybizzy set sail on yet 
another cruise to encounter once again Big Ginger and his 
gang who seem to be almost miraculously resurrected from 
the last conclusive defeat to make a further and similar assault 
upon Bill Badger and provide the plot. The apparent end 

of Big Ginger and his gang is sufficiently vague for them to 
stage a further come-back in yet another book. “BB” has 
undoubtedly lost much of his fire and inspiration in this series 
that would seem to be written to order, but character and 
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scene are still lively and colourful and these small features 
redeem the book. The details of atmosphere and feeling are 
still faithfully and piquantly wrought and here the author 
does not fail us. His touch is still sure and his choice of 
words apt and haunting as they bring the small detail into 
sharp focus and bright relief. 


BetHers, R. What Happens Underground? Illus. 
by the author. 48 pp. 103 X 73}. Macmillan 10/6 
The author-artist, an American living in England, has 
done other books in this manner, in which a brief text and j 
simplified illustrations investigate different aspects of nature 
and science. In this new book he looks at all kinds of things, 
fossils, treasure, oil, which exist underground, and at the 
contribution they make to our welfare. Marie Neurath has 
done the same kind of thing more colourfully, but Mr. 
Bethers’ style is simpler for small children. Much thought 
has gone into the selection of word and line, and the result 
is provocative and pleasing. It seems a pity however that 
Mr. Bethers’ material should be so very miscellaneous. Only 
the flimsiest of themes holds the book together. 


Carison, N.S. A Brother for the Orphelines. Illus. 
by P. Falconer. 112 pp. 9} X 6 ; Blackie 10/6 

Somehow or other I missed the first book about the 
orphelines, and can only guess that it had the same charm, 
humour and truth as this delightful story. The orphelines 
(orphans in England) live happily with Madame Flattot in 
their French orphanage, undisturbed by Monsieur de Goupil’s 
battles with the directors or the crumbling building or the 
mice which Josine feeds daily. The arrival of a coloured 
baby is a major excitement in their lives, and to add to the 
complication the baby is a boy. The happy ending is very 
little contrived. 

This gentle story is told with the greatest of simplicity 
and humour, and Pearl Falconer’s drawings are exactly in 
the mood. I find it difficult to believe that eight year-old 
girls will not find here a story to suit exactly their need. It 

is not clear who translated the book, or even if it is a 
translation, but a good workmanlike English style does not 
mar the essentially French atmosphere. Only rarely is there 
ambiguity ; when the policeman comes to see the baby with 
“a tablet in his hands,” English children will wonder if he 
had indigestion. 
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New Books for Autumn Reading 





THE UNICORN 
WHO WANTED TO 
BE SEEN 


The author, Lotte H and 
illustrator Christine ice, 
have co-operated perfectly to 
create a small town in 
Medieval Germany. A vision 
of the gentle unicorn inspires 
an old sculptor to create his 
masterpiece when he thought 
himself too old to make anything new. Ages 7-9 years. 8s. 6d. net 


BRU—THE BROWN BEAR 


Inga Borg has already made a name for herself with her delightful 
illustrations, brilliantly coloured landscapes of her native Sweden. 
Here we meet Bru who was born in the snow covered forests of the 
far north and grew up in some of the world’s most beautiful scenery. 
Ages 5-8 years. 9s. 6d. net 


ADVENTURES OF A BEAGLE and 
BIGGITY BANTAM 


Both these charming books are by T. L. McCready and illustrated by 
Tasha Tudor. They are set on a farm in New Hampshire and tell the 
amusing stories of the lovable and mischievous Beagle Pup and the 
high spirited Bantam Rooster. Ages 6-8 years. Each 8s. 6d. net 


THE BOY AND THE MOUNTAIN 


Ella Monckton’s story and Clifford Webb’s pictures combine to make 
an attractive book about a little boy’s ambition to be as strong and 
brave as his big brother so that he could climb the mountain. 7s. 6d. net 


Catalogue from 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 Bedford Court - Bedford Street - Strand - London - W.C.2 
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The Faber 


Storybook 


edited by 


KATHLEEN LINES 


A selection of over seventy stories, traditional and modern, for 
young children. Illustrated in full colour and line by Alan Howard. 
“One book stands out from the rest this mid-summer: The Faber 


Storybook.” —NAOMI LEWIS. 


Charlie 


on the Run 


ELIZABETH & GERALD ROSE. 
“A charmer . . . model of how a 
picture book should look. I fell 
for Charlie hook, line and sinker.” 
—NOEL STREATFEILD. 12/6 


The Boy 
Who Sprouted 
' Antlers 


JOHN YEOMAN. Billy’s teacher 
said he could do anything if he 
tried, but she didn’t expect him to 
grow horns. With drawings by 
Quentin Blake. 8/6 


King Big-Ears 
EILIS DILLON. A charming, 
fumorous story about enchantment 


and true courage. With drawings 
by Kveta Vanecek. 10/6 


Faber & Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, WC1 


25/- 


Midshipman 
Quinn Wins 
Through 


SHOWELL STYLES. The latest 
story about the most ingenious of 
Nelson’s younger officers. 13/6 


THE STORY OF 
Lorenzo 
the Magnificent 


ERIC ALLEN. An exciting story 
of Renaissance Florence, drawn 
from original sources. With draw- 
ings by David Knight. 15/- 


Your Books 


The latest titles in this popular 
series: 
YOUR BOOK OF THE HUMAN BODY 
by John’ Burkinshaw, M.R.C.P. 
Drawings by Audrey Besterman. 
10/6 
YOUR BOOK OF FLYING by D. M. 
Desoutter. Drawings by L. E. 
Bradford. 9/6 
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Ciewes, D. Ali the Fun of the Fair. Illus. by J. 

Palmer. 113 pp. 74 X 5. Hamish Hamilton 8/6 
This is a gay lighthearted addition to the “Reindeer” 
series in which the children visit some of the circus: artists 
in their own caravans at the fairground. The largest man 
ever seen pops his head out of his caravan roof to talk to 
them ; the fortune teller gives them a rather spooky time 
while she looks into her crystal ball, and the little boy who 
helps with the elephants allows them to watch a rehearsal. 
One of the baby elephants follows them home, and one of the 
most amusing incidents in the book is when they hobble this 
little fellow to a parking meter. The story is very entertaining 

and will delight the eight to ten year-olds. 


DeuHn, O. The Caretakers and the Poacher. Illus. 

by D. Clark. 124 pp. 73 X 54 , Burke 6/6 
There is a happy and lively atmosphere here that springs 
from the very real family which Miss Dehn creates. The 
reader is plunged immediately into the midst of village life 
by a visit to the village shop and from there the stream of 
bubbling life extends to the Mimms family who are caretakers 
of Dobbies House, which is shortly to become National Trust 
property. The story revolves around the visit of Miss 
Chancellor, the sister of the owner of the house, and the 
family’s attempts to convince her that they can be “Nationally 
Trusted” caretakers. ‘These attempts involve them in various 
escapades including an encounter with Snap Fowler, a local 
poacher. The whole trips lightly and swiftly along while 
each character makes some sharp, individual impression. The 
only blot on the landscape of the story is the poacher himself, 
a real enough person, but one who seems to_ receive 
unwarranted regard and esteem, and something like near 
acclaim for his practices. ‘The whole production is pleasing 
and attractive while the illustrations by Dorothy Clark have 
an impromptu conversational air that suits the homeliness of 


the story. 
Eastwick, I. A Camel For Saida. LIUllus. by P. 
Fortnum. 127 pp. 9 X 6 ; ‘ Collins 10/6 


This brief but vivid interlude in the life of an Arab boy 
tells of his first journey by camel to the market, three weeks’ 
camel ride away. He leaves behind a disappointed Saida, his 
little girl playmate, but promises to bring her back a white 
baby camel so that she too, although a girl, may go 
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adventuring. The book gives a glimpse into a part of Arab 
life which is brought into vivid contrast with an English 
woman traveller who joins them on their journey. The story 
is simply and engagingly told and there is a happy link between 
old Arab traditions and the customs of the West in Saida’s 
ambitions for emancipation. ‘The author seems most at ease 
in the Arab world and the advent of the Englishwoman is 
sometimes a little clumsily and awkwardly handled as though 
the author felt her introduction as an intrusion. Miss 
Fortnum’s illustrations are expressive in their rough simplicity 
and suggestive of the mystery of the East. 


Hope-Simpson, J. The Great Fire. Illus. by P. 
Marriott. 128 pp. 74 X 5 . H. Hamilton 8/6 


A very interesting contribution to the now well-established 
“Reindeer” series in that this is the first to have a historical 
background. ‘The hero of the story is the baker’s boy from 
the shop in Pudding Lane where the fire of London began, 
and in the story he meets Susannah, a rich young girl who is 
lost in the scramble to get away from the burning town. They 
have many adventures together until the boy, Jeremy, saves 
the life of a begrimed, dazed fire-fighting officer who turns 
out to be the Duke of York. All ends happily, Susannah is 
found by her adoring father who takes Jeremy to live with 
him, and the last illustration in the book is of a young architect 
named Wren gazing at the ruins of St. Paul’s, and dreaming 
of his new cathedral. 

Even in so narrow a compass, the feeling of period is well 
sustained. It may very well be that the more children who 
are given stories like this one to read, the more there are who 
will develop a taste for historical fiction — and indeed for 
history — which will last all their lives. 


Hourinane, U. Tubby Ted. Illus. by R. Hum- 
merstone. 92 pp. 74 X 5}. Brockhampton Press 6/- 


Tubby Ted and his friend Mr. Nogs, the dapple-grey 
horse, make a most engaging pair as they travel about the 
countryside. Mr. Nogs pulls Tubby’s caravan, and Tubby 
tries to do the cooking and general chores. He gets into some 
scrapes, such as tossing the pancake and letting it fall neatly 
into the caravan’s chimney, and parking the caravan too far 
out at sea, so that they very nearly have to swim for it. 

This little volume will be much loved and much thumbed 
by the four to six year-olds. It will become a firm favourite 
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for the child who likes to be read to, and who in due course 
likes to read for herself the books she enjoyed at mother’s 


knee. The illustrations by Rene Hummerstone — all of the 
homeliest happenings — have a rare innocence and charm. 
MacGipson, J. Red Sail, White Sail. Illus. by J. 
Duchesne. 120 pp. 73 X 5 : H. Hamilton 8/6 


This new addition to the “Reindeer” series is remarkable 
for the very clearly defined characters which the author has 
cleverly presented to us in just over 100 pages. We feel we 
know the children so well. A good contrast is drawn between 
Bryan Trevose and his sister Jane who are so familiar with 
sailing, and the Londoner, Keith, whose so nearly fatal mistake 
is caused by his desire to prove himself as good a sailor as the 
children who have lived all their lives at the seaside. The 
Trevose children have plenty of character, and Bryan sails to 
his friend’s rescue while Susan rushes to phone the helicopter 
service. ‘Tragedy is averted, and a happy ending to the story 
is provided by the annual regatta. This story will be enjoyed 
by all children who like a well-told family tale, but will be 
especially appreciated by all children who go sailing. 


Reeves, J. Ragged Robin. Illus. by J. Paton. 44 pp. 
113 X 8} . ; Heinemann 12/6 

James Reeves, like Eleanor Farjeon, is a poet who likes 
to write within the framework of an idea. Instead of writing 
individual poems and then putting them together in a book, 
his book comes from a single bout of creative energy. This 
gives a fine unity to Ragged Robin, an enchanting alphabet 
book with charming decorations by Jane Paton. ‘These latter, 
beautifully executed and designed to the page, seem to me 
decorative rather than imaginative. They are faithful to their 
text but they do not add something of their own, as does, 
for example, Mr. Reeves’ more distinguished collaborator 
Edward Ardizzone. 

The rhymes are varied, subtle in rhythm, melodious and 
evocative. Timeless rather than contemporary (and this is 
borne out in the illustrations too) they are close in mood, and 
in their free movement, to nursery rhyme. Weak in narrative 
and limited in range (not for him the sudden plunge into 
infinity of De la Mare) Mr. Reeves excels in capturing the 
fleeting mood and in conjuring oddly memorable tunes out 
of words. Ragged Robin is good verse ; it belongs too to 
the select company of real poetry for children. 
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RomskausG, B. AND R. Norwegian Fairy Tales. Illus. 

by I. Petterson. 128 pp. 84 X 54 . U.L.P. 12/6 
This is an adequate translation of a varied selection of 
Norwegian Fairy Tales and the frequent similarity between 
these tales and many of our own makes the universality of 
this type of story the predominant note. The native 
atmosphere is not very strong and one wonders whether the 
translators have done justice to the original. The translations 
seem clear and competent but they lack the rich classic fluency 
that springs from a close and intimate knowledge of a 
language and an appreciation of its literary nuances. In spite 

of this the work gives us some happy interesting tales touched 
with wisdom, appealing detail, and humour with a fair if 
perhaps superficial picture of the characteristics of the 
Norwegian folk-tale. ‘The production is attractive and the 
illustrations by Ivar Petterson make lively comment on the 


text. 
Tuapar, R. Indian Tales. Illus. by “Abu.” 173 pp. 
74 X 5 , ' Bell 12/6 


This collection of Indian folk-tales is one of variety and 
simplicity. There is humour here, magic, wisdom, romance, 
and excitement, and quite a galaxy of characters to interest 
and intrigue by their unfamiliar culture and environment. The 
thought forms of the East and the background pattern of its 
culture are very different from ours and because of that 
strangeness have something valuable to give, but the difference 
is perhaps over emphasised here. The pattern is clear and 
full of interest but too unfamiliar at times for the young 
reader to understand and accept. Because of a different or 
lack of similar standard some tales appear to have no conclusion 
and the reader may be left poised and bewildered in mid air. 
The production is not particularly attractive although the 
illustrations by “Abu” are suitably clear and bold. 


Trine, A. S. Ted's Lucky Ball. Illus. by J. Russell 

120 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ ' Hamish Hamilton 8/6 
Who ever would have thought that when young Ted 

was seized by the “Town Street” gang and made to share 
with them his brand new cricket ball, it would land in a glass 
frame belonging to an elderly market gardener, and _ that 
thereby a lasting friendship would develop between the 
nurseryman and young Ted ? Who ever would have thought 
either that it was young Ted’s astuteness which finally saved 
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the hut where a local show was to be produced, from disaster ? 
These are the exciting ingredients of this new addition to the 
“Reindeer” series, and they result in a closely knit well-told 
tale. It is also of interest that a simple thorough account of 
how to use a public telephone is incorporated skilfully into 


the plot — a most useful idea for a book written for this age 
group. 
WERNER, J. Squirrel Redcoat. Illus. by J. Grabianski 
44 pp. 93 X 63 ‘ . Heinemann 8/6 


This is not quite a picture- -book, nor is it a full-length 
story. The text is presumably an excuse for the pictures, but 
these are not quite good enough. 


Squirrel Redcoat is a pet squirrel who gets into mischief 
of one kind or another and at last goes back to her own kind, 
leaving Karen not quite lamenting. It is a sensible story though 
without distinction. The illustraticns, by a young Polish 
artist, are not far short of excellence. They have colour and 
vitality and a nice sense of movement. ‘They may, for the 
small children to whom the book is likely to appeal, lack 
definition. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


BATEMAN, R. Young Skater. 156 pp. 8 X 5} 
Constable 10/6 
This book seems to contain even less of the theory of 
the sport than many similar fictional presentations. Skating 
perhaps offers less in the way of theory than many other sports 
and certainly this book gives only a few theoretical descriptions 
and little practical advice. The book is largely weighed down 
by the plot itself which concerns a boy who seeks to disentangle 
himself from a gang of ne’er do wells, to find out the mystery 
about his father, and to follow in his skating footsteps. There 
is some originality here and a sincere attempt to portray a 
protlem and its characters but the writing fails to enliven or 
make any significant impression. There are some very weak 
points in the story where the plot falls down and where even 
the skeleton frame of the sport fails to support it or mask the 
weakness, while the ending blossoms rosily in much too hzsty 
and sudden a manner. 
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Baupouy, MicHet-Aime. Mick and the P.105. Illus. 
by R. Micklewright. 160 pp. 8 X 54. Bodley Head 12/6 


This is an excellent story for boys who like machines of 
any kind, and are of the practical rather than the literary 
type. Educationalists make much ado about books for 
backward readers, in which you must not have words of more 
than one, or at most two, syllables, but backwardness is often 
much more of an emotional problem than an educational one, 
and books of this kind could do much to break down barriers 
between the bookish and the non-literary child. Mick and 
his friends recondition an old motor cycle, and with the help 
of two friendly adults, fit up their own workshop and 
eventually enter for a cross-country cycle race, Mick riding 
the P.105 to victory by -skilful handling. All this is in the 
teeth of opposition from Mick’s father, who only wants his 
boy to excel at scholastic work. Any boy of 12 or so, reading 
this, will ally himself with Mick and his somewhat rough 
and tumble friends, and will learn much, not only about the 
technicalities of engineering, but of getting on with other boys 
and with one’s own family and _ schoolwork, however 
unsympathetic the background. 


Bowman, G. With Fuchs and Hillary Across 
Antarctica. Illus. by L. Roberts. 143 pp. 73 X 43 


Muller 9/6 
This chronicle of a now historic Antarctic journey and 
its point as well as its implications is a workmanlike account 
with fine objective treatment. With two main themes and 
one extraneous one in the opposing treks of Fuchs and Hillary 
and American collaboration the author is able to stage his 
drama rather in the style of an Elizabethan play, alternating 
between one “fiction” and another with a limited background 
of storm, snow and ice which yet lends colour to the “moving 
accidents” of both journeys. The heroic aspects which are 
inevitable in the epics of Scott and Shackleton, are played 
down, deliberately, yet the impact of the Trans-Antarctic 
manoeuvres of Fuchs and Hillary emerge clear-cut and a 
significant achievement in the annals of modern man. As he 
goes along Mr. Bowman explains concisely and in non-technical 
language the objects and attainments of the whole project. 
Thus if the story only is of interest to a younger reader he 
has no need to skip and if he has some background into which 
to fit the scientific aspects of the expedition he may do it easily 
enough. 
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Capon, P. The Kingdom of the Bulls. 189 pp. 

83 xX 53 ; . Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 
The Kingdom referred to in the title is that of the Minos 

of Crete but the story begins far away in another kingdom, 
that of Artor the Pendragon in southern Britain. By chance 
more than by design, the niece of the latter is captured by 
traders and carried off to be one of seven maidens selected as 
sacrifices to the ceremonial bull of the Winter Festival in 
Crete. While the girl voyages thither and, having arrived, is 
temporarily imprisoned in the fabled labyrinth, the younger 
Artor sets out on a rescue expedition which involves the portage 
of his ships between, it would seem, the upper Loire and the 
upper Rhone rivers. In neither case is the journey without 
stirring incident, but there is a nice moderation in Mr. Capon’s 
accounts of battle and subterfuge which lift the book well out 
of the melodramatic. He has a clear, concise narrative style 
and what might be termed a Shakespearean gift for shifts of 
scene and movement of plot. There are no flat passages of 
explanation, historical or otherwise ; the period background 
is unfolded through personal contacts among the characters in 
a most natural way. Mr. Capon draws his scenes rather as 
a rapid-sketch artist who exercises his gift out of choice rather 
than limitation, showing himself another of those rare authors 


who can take the tedium out of history without wild distortion 
of basic facts or sheer sensationalism as a substitute for a sense 
of drama in the likely and the known. This is altogether a 
well-contrived book. 


CHIPPERFIELD, E. The Grey Dog from Galtymore 

Illus. by S. Tresilian. 166 pp. 8 X 54. Heinemann 12/6 
This particular vein in Mr. Chipperfield seems almost 
worked out. Ringing the changes on locality with some vague 
touches cf dialect to add pale colouring to a sketchy narrative 
will not do. One feels little warmth for the young Alsatian, 
Silver, whose brief chronicle of misfortunes and befriendings 
in the wilder parts of rural Ireland is related here. Moreover, 
the author draws some very long bows in respect of canine 
cogitation, recollection and reasoning. The fulfilment in the 
death of the tinker, Troy, of his wife’s prophecy concerning 
the retribution which will follow his ill-treatment of the dog, 

is unconvincing and to a large extent without point. The 
lonely writer, Sorrell, who befriends and acquires the dog is 

a shadowy figure without personality, and the police who pursue 
Troy are another featureless factor in a threadbare story. 
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Whereas Mr. Chipperfield has sometimes overwritten more 
substantial themes he seems here to have underwritten to an 
extent which makes his total achievement very thin indeed. 


CxiarkKE, P. Keep the Pot Boiling. Illus. by C. Leslie 
186 pp. 8 X 53 ; Faber 13/6 


During the first two or ‘three chapters of Pauline Clarke’s 
latest book, however much one likes the four young Carlisles 
whose father is the vicar of a parish near Camden Town, 
the reader still feels that the children do belong to a privileged 
family, and even though the vicar’s stipend may be low and 
therefore Mother has to illustrate books to make ends meet, 
are the activities of such a family going to interest children 
with a very different background ? Yet as the story goes on 
this feeling vanishes, because Randolph, Kate, Emma, and 
Claire are such fundamentally decent children who behave like 
most other children do — helpful sometimes, hurt sometimes, 
but because they are basically generous, sensible young people 
never sulky. They are capable of enormous fun — such as 
the incident when Kate dresses up as a stranger to her mother’s 
Sewing Circle, and fools all the other people present — and 
they are capable of concealing their worry when their father 
is ill. The title of the book refers to a game the children 
play, and the whole happy family atmosphere will find many 
devoted admirers. The author draws her characters with 
superb skill, striking a clear contrast between the carefree 
Kate, the very sensitive Emma, determined little Claire, and 
a very sensible elder brother Randolph. 


Dawson, M. The Queen of Trent. Illus. by C. 


Keeping. 172 pp. 8 X 5}. Abelard-Schuman 12/6 

The Heart of England as imagined by Simon was 
something mystic and wonderful, not the dark dreariness of 
the literal actuality. He was not to know that, so that when 
he accompanied his sister on her bid for freedom from boarding 
scool, realisation of his sudden ambition to see and know 
this “heart” seemed close at hand. Ted Thripp, whose aid 
they enlist to smuggle them aboard his father’s narrow boat 
is a boy of far more practical and realistic turn of mind, but 
even he gets caught up in a sense of adventure before the trip 
is two days old. Of course they fall into the wrong hands 
and the wrong company, and by sheer accident Simen happens 
on the stolen secret that is to retrieve his father’s fortunes, 
and it is all exciting if improbable, but the fine flavour of the 
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tale remains because of the personality of the earthbound Ted 
Thripp and the effect of the two truants on him and his 
effect on them. It is some time since we had a readable book 
with its scene set in the great canals of the Midlands so that 
gives the story merit on at least two counts. 


Ditton, E. The Fort of Gold. Illus. 7 R. Kennedy 
193 pp. 84 X 53 «zw Faber 15/- 


No writer today comes nearer to greatness, without quite 
getting there, than Eilis Dillon. This new book is 
characteristic. ‘The scene again is an island which is not one 
of the Arans but much like it. The men of the island are 
busy with their horse breeding. The children too work hard, 
but they have time for play, and time to find the ages-old 
treasure of the Fort of Gold. Because of this they fall foul 
of a gang of rufhans. The denouement is not quite satisfactory. 

There is much good character-drawing, and the narrative 
moves briskly. It is perhaps in writing that the book falls 
short of excellence. There is not quite a broad enough sweep 
in the story, and the author does not make us hear the thunder 
of the surf as we should. For all that, this is a very good 
book, with illustrations, by Richard Kennedy, which extend 
its emotional range. 


Estes, E. Ginger Pye. Illus. by M. Gill. 207 pp. 
8 xX 54 : . Bodley Head 13/6 


It is not surprising that this book was a Newbery Medal 
winner. Told throughout in Miss Estes’ own inimitable style, 
the story proceeds in the author’s usual colloquial confidential 
way right from the first sentence to the last paragraph. 

Jerry and Rachel Pye buy a little puppy with a dollar 
which they have earned by cleaning the church pews ; this 
puppy — straightaway christened Ginger — is, of course, the 
most wonderful puppy ever born, especially when he proves 
himself adept at learning new tricks. Then one dreadful day 
Ginger is missing and for many long months the children 
search for him ; all their relations and friends help, and when 
they have almost given up hope he is discovered, and it seems 
he has been kept in a backyard belonging to a bully of a boy 
in Jerry’s own school. 

It is, however, the everyday, ordinary happenings of the 
children’s lives and their reactions to these events which give 
the book its quality — that certain quality, so difficult to 
define, but so easy to recognise — which lifts it above the 
ordinary run of children’s stories to the immortal heights. 
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Fercuson, R. D. Fur Trader. Illus. by D. Sneyd 

159 pp. 84 X 53 . F ‘ Macmillan 13/6 
There are some men of an adventurous or pioneering 

turn of mind whose lives are just a “natural” for the 
story-teller or the historian and others whose stories lend 
themselves kindly to partly fictional treatment. It would seem 
from this account that Alexander Henry had neither the 
stature for the latter nor the dramatic touches for the former. 
Henry’s own account of his trading journeys in the north-west 

of the Canada of the last forty years of the eighteenth century 
he describes as “A series of events more like dreams than 
realities, more like fiction than truth.” Taken bit by bit 
they certainly must have deserved this description but put 
together as they are in this book they add up to a rather 
disjointed impression of a dull man obsessed with the idea of 
trading for furs as a raison d’étre and undeterred by wars, 
famine or pestilence. One never warms to this Henry as one 
did to the Father Lacombe of The Bold Heart in this series. 


Fintay, C. K. Shepherd’s Purse. Illus. by W. B. 

White. 187 pp. 8 X 54 - « ‘se Harrap 9/6 
“Determined to prove a villain” is not altogether an apt 
summary of Sandy MacDougal’s attitude at the commencement 
of this story of the Western Isles. To make money is his 
principal determination albeit by illicit means. The hazards 
and rewards of a shepherd’s life gradually usurp this overriding 
intention in the boy’s mind, not only because the author shows 
happily how easily the change of heart may come in such an 
environment, but also because Sandy’s friends and associates 
drive it home. Mr. Finlay has made the incidents of farming 
and stock management as attractive to read as the more 
sensational aspects of the story concerning whisky-making and 
sheep-stealing. The satisfaction most of his characters evince 
in their adherence to a simple life is heart warming yet not 
Arcadian. Hard work, in his story, is the key to happiness ; 
success comes with or after that. If the story-telling is a little 

rugged in parts it is all the better for that. 


Goo.pvENn, B. Five Pairs of Hands. Illus. by T. 
Freeman. 170 pp. 7} X 5 ‘ Heinemann 12/6 
Barbara Goolden writes very well for children. She is 
of the company of Noel Streatfeild, Elfrida Vipont and others 
who evidently love them and have had a good deal to do with 
their upbringing. Her first book, Minty, brought the Tabor 
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family to a country vicarage and to difficulties with Franz, 
the little refugee whom they befriend. In this, the sequel, 
Franz has settled down well into village life ; the “outsider” 
this time is young Clare, whose artistic background and 
somewhat unsettled family life make it difficult for her to 
become one of a crowd. It takes all Minty’s sincere desire 
for friendship, and a feud with the local “bad lads,” to help 
Clare to realise that she can contribute to a new situation 
without losing her own personality. The drawings, as always 
with Terry Freeman’s work, show likable and lively children, 
and the style of writing, describing the ups and downs, the 
jokes and everyday happenings of family life, will be easily 
read by 10’s - 13’s, for whom the subject matter is most 
suitable. 


Guittor, R. Beyond the Bambassu. Illus. by D. de 
Wilde. 192 pp. 8 X 5} ‘ : Harrap 11/6 


The author’s reminiscences of Marlow the white hunter 
gone native, who had for so long refused to kill the creatures 
of the wild except for meat, have that disconnected aspect 
which has become increasingly characteristic of M. Guillot in 
his tales of the African bush. Some of the tales, naturally, 
are of animals, but they are principally animals which form 
Marlow’s menage (or should it be menagerie?) or play some 
part in the affairs of Marlow and his Lobi friends. Despite 
disconnectedness a strong element of suspense invests many 
of the incidents. Guillot in his own way is a master of the 
technique of interrupted activity which holds the reader’s 
interest and also doubles it by the time his theme is renewed. 
At all times the details and novelties of the environment, and 
of Marlow’s eccentric mode of existence are sketched with a 
raciness that refuses to be bogged down or solemnified by 
insistence on photographic finickiness. Guillot’s method has 
before been described in these pages as cinematic, but for the 
modern viewer of lengthy, painstaking films the expression is 
no longer fully apt. Perhaps kaleidoscopic would be better. 


Guittot, R. The Fantastic Brother. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 190 pp. 8 X 543 ; ' Methuen 12/6 


A mixture of the romantic and the faery is always a 
hazardous undertaking. It is more acceptable and more easily 
manageable in the mysterious jungle where things may happen 
which no man may explain ; it is less manageable and less 
credible in the cold light of the France and the adventures 
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of the time of Louis XIV. M. Guillot’s story of a deception 
practised on an old French nobleman in the pretence that his 
son’s wife has borne twins whereas the truth is that she has 
borne a girl only, so that the girl must all her life “double” 
for the boy, is of the best romantic genre and acceptably 
maintained, but the idea that a fine wild boar with a jewel 
in his nose may be — may be — a spellbound human being 
strikes a more than faintly false note. When Lucas Gaud, 
a common boy, takes the place of the boy “twin” at sea and 
loses himself among the ancestors of the Kikouyou, the legend 
of the unicorn and its relationship to the respect paid by these 
people to the rhinoceros is again vague and disturbing without 
being in the best sense significant to the story as a whole. 
Though both aspects, the romantic and the faery, are the 
subject of fine writing one feels the elements have not been 
successfully fused. “The acceptance of a strange white man 
as a promised god is old stuff, though M. Guillot handles it 
well, yet it may well be that the taint of delirium which the 
second strange interlude suggests will not appeal to the average 
young reader and may even spoil, to a certain extent, the 
excitement and exhilaration of the main theme. 


Guittot, R. Master of the Elephants. Illus. by 
V. G. Ambus. 146 pp. 83 X 53 . O.U.P. 10/6 


There is something of the pre-war documentary film in 
M. Guillot’s latest story of the African bush. It is not so 
much a continuous narrative as a set of sequencés which 
highlight the personalities he hopes to transmit to his readers. 
Nevertheless, it succeeds where some of M. Guillot’s other 
books have shown a tendency to tediousness in their more 
faithful continuity. The Lobi-boyman, Fofana, emerges as a 
being whose ethnos and personal magnetism are something 
beyond the European ken, yet’ that point is never laboured 
though demonstrated through telling instances of his 
achievements as intermediary between his tribe and the lordly 
creatures of forest and scrub. Although he and the French 
Jean Luc accomplish a friendship which would seem to satisfy 
the basic requirements of a relationship entitled to that name, 
Fofana remains in part unapproachable and different despite 
the growth of loyalty and dependence on both sides. Fofana 
is one upon whom the eventual burden of leadership falls by 
virtue of atavistic factors which the Western mind can no 
longer fully comprehend. This the author has amply conveyed. 
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As always, his portrayal of wild creatures has unique personal 
strokes which add charm to the excitements of undeveloped 
lands. As usual a note of sadness underlies all. 


GuittoT, R. The Wild White Stallion. Illus. by J. 
Reschofsky. 159 pp. 8 X 53  . . Harrap 10/6 


This is a “horse story” that may live. It is set in the 
Camargue, that part of France where wild horses and black 
bulls roam on the marshes, and concerns the young fisher-boy 
Folco and his love for the foal which he christens White 
Crest. It is a sad story, but its effect is uplifting rather than 
depressing — the boy and the horse are both true to themselves 
and.to each other right to the end, and the grasping ranchers 
are outwitted. The atmosphere of the wide plains, where 
rivers wind to the sea and flamingoes unfurl rose-coloured 
wings against the setting sun, the life of the ranchmen and 
fisherfolk and their gay carnivals at festival time are presented 
with the deft touch of one who knows the people and the 
district and can enter into a boy’s world, his dreams and 
ambitions. Excellent paper and print and attractive coloured 
drawings make this a book of which its publishers may be 
proud. 


HackFrortH-Jones, G. Green Sailors in the South 
Seas. Illus. by J. Main and D. Cobb. 192 pp. . 
73 X 5} : , ‘ Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 


Shipwreck is always a good starting point for a story, 
and if this particular shipwreck takes a little time to materialise 
it immediately leads to a faster pace in the story. Modern 
Crusozs on an island once occupied by the Japanese in World 
War II are perhaps better off than Selkirk in the matter of 
stores 2nd equipment to hand but their problem of getting 
away is no simpler than his. Indeed the chief attraction of 
the story is in the resourcefulness and adaptability of the 
juvenile and adult castaways. ‘They have to replace the keel 
of their wrecked boat and get it back into the water. The 
launching of the boat is the result of quite phenomenal 
engineering ingenuity and herculean labours by all concerned. 
For the reader with a bent for mechanics this must be 
fascinating. For the less technically minded there are story 
complications in the distress of parents and the intrusion of 
escaped convicts and scheming natives. The style is occasionally 
robust rather than polished but it has plenty of verve. 
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Hocc, G. Ann and Peter in Norway. Illus. by H. 

Toothill. 142 pp. 74 X 5 : : Muller 9/6 

This seeks to combine a travel book with a mystery novel 

with the result that neither is particularly successful. There 

are some quite good facts and descriptions intermingled with, 

and bolstering a poor sort of story, while something of the 

atmosphere of the country emerges, but the poor story stifles 

the information and the resultant impression is neither a very 

full nor a clearly defined one. There is no characterisation 

at all and the story does not give the appropriate impression 

of distance, made obvious only by the map. This is probably 

because of the uneven packing into the journey of the events 

of the plot which are loaded heavily on to the end of the 

story and dwindle into an insignificant, stereotyped and 

insubstantial climax. The production is good and the 

— by Harry Toothill have plenty of interesting 
detail. 


HousEHoLp, G. Xenophon’s Adventure. Illus. by B. 
Blatch. 159 pp. 83 X 54 . . Bodley Head 13/6 
It was a good idea to offer the story of this mercenary 
general in modern English and a still better idea to invite 
this author to write it. Mr. Household’s adult books have 
been notable for their sense of dramatic pattern and knack 
of timing changes of fortune. Either Xenophon, in his 
Anabasis had a similar knack or Mr. Household has edited 
and moulded his material with skill. It is a soldier’s account 
in which only material conditions and situations seem to have 
any significance and this suits the author’s normal attack. The 
superb technical grasp of Rogue Male and Rough Shoot 
flavours the whole thing. The material, of course, deserves 
well: few exploits in history can parallel the plight of a 
small mercenary army betrayed far from its homeland and 
led back through two thousand miles of foreign and largely 
hostile territory to Greece itself. Yet, through the whole 
account there runs a note of slightly boyish verve which 
amounts at times to playfulness. No modern “Western” can 
outdo this tale. 


Jounson, A. AND E. Torrie. Illus. by P. Falconer 
192 pp. 8} X 54 . +. ~~ + Brockhampton Press 12/6 
In these days when there are so many visual presentations 
of the experiences of those who braved the perils of the first 
journeys across the United States and when the majority of 
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these presentations concern themselves with the sensational, it 
is refreshing to read this story of a young girl and her family, 
of the severe, yet everyday hardships, and of the stern loyalties 
which all who blazed the westward trail must have shared. 

Torrie does not want to go to California, and it is only 
later when her mother is ill and their difficulties seem 
unsurmountable, that she learns accidentally that it is because 
of her own health that her father sold his house, and joined 
the wagon train. During their journey Torrie’s father takes 
on a hired man, Jess, who proves himself invaluable and who 
falls in love with Torrie. Their story — not always smoothly 
running — told against the background of petty jealousies 
among the other families in the train, lack of food and water, 
great personal sacrifices and the danger of Indian attacks, is 
the story of this book. 

To say that it is reminiscent of Mrs. Honoré Morrow’s 
The Splendid Journey published many years ago is to 
recommend it warmly, but somehow this story strikes a more 
appealing note than the earlier one, the softness being 
introduced by the romance of the two principal characters. 
An excellent story for the girl of twelve years and upwards. 

Jones, H. The Call of the Lapwing. Illus. by P. 
Marriott. 159 pp. 8 X 54 : ; Cape 12/6 

The author sets his story in the background of the 
England, France and Pennsylvania of the end of the 
seventeenth century. His hero, young Jonathan Darby, who 
farms with his younger and silly sister, rescues a young French 
girl who is imprisoned nearby as a witch and sets out also 
to rescue her brother from the toils of an unscrupulous servant. 
Having found the brother he finds the sister abducted and 
follows her to Pennsylvania where she has been sold to Indians. 
Even that is not the end of rescue operations for he has to 
cope with further abductions after their return to England. 
Naturally, with all this going on the background is of the 
slightest, indeed so far as atmosphere goes it relies almost 
entirely on the effect of the cry of the lapwings which for 
Jonathan symbolises home, security and the promise of content. 
Still, it is for the most part a well-told tale though the taint 
of melodrama is pretty strong. 

Kent, L. A. He went with Champlain. Illus. by 
A. D’Adamo. 208 pp. 8 X53  . . Harrap 9/6 

Louise Andrews Kent has written several books about 

famous explorers and their voyages seen through the eyes of 
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a boy who accompanied the expeditions. They are all 
workmanlike introductions to better books, and this is no 
exception. One does not expect inspired writing in this kind 
of “story-geography.” If the author keeps to the facts, quotes 
from the diaries or letters of the “hero,” and brings before 
us something of the strangeness of the new world conquered, 
the hardships endured, and the visions which led these men 
on, it is as much as many children of 9 - 12 or so can digest. 
Champlain appears as a hero worth following, kindly, but firm 
with mutineers, loyal to his friends both European and Indian, 
and a man whose endurance, and love of the new country and 
its people led to the colonisation of Canada. The drawings 
are effective. 


KnicuT, F. The Last of Lallow’s. Illus. by W. 
Stobts. 222 pp. 8 X 54... . Macmillan 13/6 


This historical awed of the Civil War in England in 
the seventeenth century gives a very fair picture of the 
opposing parties. The story centres round Margaret Lallows, 
the daughter of a country squire whose family becomes 
involved on both sides and whose peace and happiness and 
home are destroyed by the war. There are some accompanying 
moments of happiness and hope, however, and always her 
father’s steward Nat, to protect and befriend her until she 
eventually goes with him to Canada to start a new life there. 
Mr. Knight is a somewhat slick and hurried writer and his 
words make no lasting impression. ‘The whole is marred too 
by a prolonged drawing out of events and a view of the world 
that is occasionally too adult for a young clientéle and which 
the author cannot handle suitably or well. There is some 
good atmosphere here however and a _ lively fleeting 
impression of events. The illustrations by William Stobbs 
have their usual sharp and severe but attractive and indelible 
impression. 


_ Eagle's Nest. Ullus. by J. Palmer. 237 pp. 
. Nelson 10/6 
‘Phe story is set in Gallows ay in the Forestry Commission 
area. It is concerned with a ruined castle, the disappearance 
ten years before of a valuable string of pearls and the mysterious 
behaviour of a fat little man from Glasgow. Two young 
people and a boy of 10 are instrumental in solving the mystery 
and at the same time finding the nest of a golden eagle in a 
lonely valley. The pearls are found in an unexpected way, 
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Luz tue villain of the story escapes for a time through a 
singularly foolish action of the local policeman. 

The background of the story, the work of the foresters, 
is interesting and there is a timely warning of what a forest 
fire can mean. This is a competent story with a certain amount 
of suspense, but anyone who remembers Elisabeth Kyle’s early 
books with their lively characterisation and humour, will find 
this book disappointing. 


LinpGREN, A. Rasmus and the Tramp. Illus. by E. 

Palmquist. 190 pp. 8 X 54 ; ; Methuen 12/6 
This author has already exhibited a rough and unbridled 
form of expression in some stories but here she has regulated 
and controlled her writing and ideas so that the finer and more 
imaginative aspects of her work shine through. ‘This is the 
story of an orphan who runs away in search of a home and 
a mother and father of his own and in his search becomes the 
friend, and ultimately the son, of a tramp. ‘There is some 
very good characterisation with plenty of depth, shades and 
overtones. Only the villains bring with them an aura of 
convention and the stereotyped to mar the freshness and the 
originality. There is too a certain healthy philosophy of life 
that seems to grow naturally from the country setting and this 
gives rise to some poetic writing that adds charm to the book. 
Only occasionally does the philosophy smack of licence and 
then the poetry too is disturbed and ruffled. One docs wonder 
if the translator has done justice to the original text whic) 
won the Hans Christian Andersen Medal. The production 
is attractive and the illustrations by Eric Palmquist convey 

both the quict thoughtfulness and the-vivacity of the text. 


Norton, M. The Borrowers Aloft. Illus. by D. 

Stanley. 154 pp. 8 X 54 : F . Dent 12/6 
The unique and enchanting Borrowers here make their 

home in a model village made by the unwitting, kindly, and 
imaginative Mr. Pott, but are later captured by a rival and 
unimaginative model village maker, who hopes to gain 
financially from his exhibition of them. After a_ leng 
imprisonment in Mr. Platter’s attic and a plan of escape by 
balloon that is carefully wrought and skilfully engineered in 
every detail and successfully carried out, the Borrowers decide 
that even the safe home made by Mr. Pott is not for them. 
Here is indeed a remote and invisible yet sure and certain 
reality and a story that is all the more real because of the 
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truth it expresses. Miss Norton has created another little 
world that fascinates and exercises the imagination whilst 
delighting and captivating the reader by its strange yet homely 
character. It is a perfect story for children, and the 
illustrations display an appropriate attention to lively detail. 


PatcHeTT, M. E. Warrimoo. Illus. by R. Payne 
186 pp. 84 X 53 .  . ~~ Brockhampton Press 12/6 


This is an adventure story in the true sense, telling of 
a young man’s endeavours to prove his abilities to his father 
before joining the secret service. He flies to Australia and 
there lives with the aborigines as an aborigine, enduring their 
life and passing their very difficult initiation test to become 
a member of the tribe. From there he and a friend travel 
to America and amid the Riume Indians search for a white 
boy who had been kidnapped two years before. This is no 
mere catalogue of exciting events but something that seems 
begotten of a deeply felt experience and a knowledge of real 
life conditions. The story has steady pace and penetration, 
and the background is well described. There is endurance 
and courage in hardship and the general atmosphere is 
memorable. ‘The actual organisation of the story is perhaps 
rather artificial. Jeff's father’s test seems too set and formal 
while the dividing of the book into two separate stories 
hampers and stylises it somewhat. But once we are into each 
story the author is free and carries the reader along into his 
adventure. 


Picarp, B. L. The Tower and the Traitors. Illus. 
by W. Stobbs. 208 pp. 84 X 54 ‘ Batsford 12/6 


Rosemary Sutcliff’s Houses and History was the first 
volume in the “Living History” series ; this is the second, 
and is equally good. There is a short historical introduction, 
a clear map of the Tower, and first-class drawings by William 
Stobbs, and the “traitors” dealt with are Thomas More, 
Anne Boleyn, Katheryn Howard, Walter Raleigh, Thomas 
Overbury, Captain Blood, Judge Jeffreys and the Earl of 
Nithsdale. Each chapter reveals much of the character of 
its subject, and is no mere recital of historical events ; one 
learns something of the boy Thomas More, as well as of the 
saint and statesman, and sees Judge Jeffreys not only as a 
brutal, hard-drinking bully, but as a man of his period with 
finer characteristics than these beneath the surface. There 
are quotations from letters and documents of the times, and 
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Miss Picard’s facts and dates are reliatle ; there is a good 
index. Altogether, a good book to put before a child of 12 
or over who is studying the Tudor and Stuart periods, or 
who has some interest in the ‘Tower itself. 


Price, H.C. The Queen’s Tumbler. Illus. by D. G. 

Valentine. 161 pp. 8 X 54 . +. Heinemann 12/6 
The author gives us here an interesting glimpse into both 
the political and social life of the times of the first Queen 
Elizabeth, and particularly of the strolling players. Something 
of the colour and pageantry of that time seeps through the 
writing and an atmosphere of the countryside and the smaller 
London of then, is faithfully portrayed. The author is fully 
appreciative of a part of the culture of the people and she 
paints a varied historical picture. Yet with all this she never 
avoids a certain rigidity and poverty of expression so that the 
whole remains an immobile piece of expression that fails to 
impress or arouse more than a passing interest. The 
illustrations by D. G. Valentine are faithful enough but quite 

uninspiring and add little to the text. 


PucH, N. Two Young Missionaries. 142 pp. 74 X 5 
Chatto & Windus 8/6 
This is a difficult subject for a career novel, as of course 
missionary work of any kind is a calling rather than a career, 
but Miss Pugh has tackled the task bravely and has succeeded 


by a straightforward, sincere approach where anything less 
would have failed. 


Two school friends, Celia and Margaret, meet a Chinese 
missionary and are both inspired by her life story. At first 
Margaret the nurse, is keener than Celia, the school teacher, 
but they are both accepted for training at a missionary college 
and the description of their life there, and the very wide 
‘curriculum followed, is very well done. Both girls are 
delighted when they are sent to Africa, and a real insight is 
given to the reader of work in an African hospital, and a girls’ 


training college, and of the many difficulties which arise and 
are overcome. 


Rapau, H. I/lampu. Ullus. by H. Rothfuchs. 160 pp. 
8 xX 53 ' ‘ : ‘ Abelard-Schuman 12/6 
Set in Bolivia, this story of Juan and his tame white 
llama, Illampu, is one of the most interesting which has come 
to us from Germany. Fifteen year-old Juan is an Indian 
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from a family which has herded llamas for generations, and 
which keeps intact its ancient traditions. Highlights of the 
story include the hunting and killing of a jaguar, the 
pilgrimage to Copacobana and Juan’s arduous search for 
Illampu among the remote and trackless mountain wastes of 
the high Andes. The author combines fascinating details of 
a little known country with a story full of excitement and 
tension. The characters are presented with an innate dignity 
which gives colour to the slight suggestion that Juan’s family 
descends from the princes of his race, and the moral 
implications are sound and effective. A short appendix helps 
to amplify and stabilise the geographical background. The 
illustrations give instant attraction and illuminate the salient 
features of the story. Indeed author and illustrator together 
have compounded a most interesting, enlightening and 
harmonious production. A review of the German original 
was included in one of our recent issues. 


RuTHIN, M. Reindeer Girl. Illus. by M. Whitby 
184 pp. 83 X 54 ‘ ‘ Dobson 12/6 


Young Elli Kari is a twelve year-old Laplander, and is 
tough and hardy like all her race. When the constable from 
the nearest town calls to tell her that her father, whom she 
has believed to be dead, has traced her and wants her to live 
with him in Helsinki, Elli refuses to leave the old lady who 
has always looked after her, and her young brother to take 
care of their reindeer herd alone. She manages to escape from 
the constable while he is asleep, but her plans go astray and 
an accident occurs involving one of the reindeer, and this 
policeman. Incredible adventures happen to poor young Elli 
— she runs very short of food, and just when the constable 
shows signs of recovery, her forlorn little camp is attacked 
by a starving bear. Later in the story, the animals are all 
on an ice-bound island, and many of them have to be rescued, 
including some new-born calves. It is only during this rescue 
operation that the “constable” confesses to being Elli’s father 
in disguise, and a happy compromise is reached when he suggests 
to his daughter that she returns with him to the city, in order 
to become a doctor and treat the Laplanders whom she loves 
so dearly. 


This is an outstanding book, and should find a place in 
every library for children. 
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Stytes, S. The Shop in the Mountain. 191 pp. 

8 xX 5} ; Gollancz 12/6 
Mr. ‘Styles certainly gets about where story backgrounds 
are concerned. Here one must give him the extra credit that 
he does not try to be too clever with the kind of Welsh 
environment in which too many English authors become merely 
crass. His hints at Welshness and Welsh people are far more 
effective than the blatherings which often pass for local colour 
in books at this and other levels. He will get into trouble, 
though, with Welsh readers, for suggesting that Rugby football 
is hardly known in North Wales or that one cannot find a 
troop of Girl Guides in its rural districts. Such gaffes aside, 
however, The Shop in the Mountain provides the base for 
plenty of exciting if occasionally melodramatic situations on 
the neighbouring height of the Aran. The reappearance and 
intervention of mountaineering companions of the Hughes 
family’s late father lend effect to both personal and narrative 
developments. Simon wins his spurs, as it were, as a 
mountaineer, and the children find a new and highly acceptable 

father. Not great stuff, but nicely knit. 


StyLes, S. Midshipman Quinn Wins Through 

181 pp. 8} X 53 : ‘ Faber 13/6 
Here is a lively and turbulent piece of history that holds 
attention by a long succession of exciting moments. This 
story of the Napoleonic Wars is based on authentic facts, and 
tells of Midshipman Quinn’s capture by the French when he 
lands on their coast to gain information from a spy. The 
spy is a girl who becomes Quinn’s fellow prisoner and later 
shares his escape and long flight from their captors. She is 
instrumental in the launching of the last and most important 
and exciting action of the book — the fight of the English 
Navy with the Spanish Fleet. There is one long stream of 
people, action, colour and detail in this book, which should 
bring life to a piece of history, but unfortunately the initial 
good writing becomes blurred so that the result has nothing 
to distinguish it from many like historical novels. The history 
becomes buried beneath a host of clichés and frenzied activity, 
while the characters never emerge fully from the surrounding 


action. 
SuppaBy, D. Crowned with Wild Olive. Illus. by 
W. Stobbs. 191 pp. 83 X 54 . . Collins 12/6 


A story set in ancient Greece. Calias, a Greek youth 
and son of a prince killed by the Spartans, meets many 
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adventures on his way to Delphi. He makes friends with a 
peasant youth, Charicles, who becomes his companion in all 
his travels. They help to save a village from the attack of 
bandits, they are kidnapped by a band of soldiers and, escaping, 
warn an island community of its danger. Calias is a fine 
runner, Charicles a wrestler, and together the youths win fame 
and wealth. After sixteen years they return, Calias to marry 
a princess, Charicles to meet death in a war. The book ends’ 
with Calias winning the crown of wild olive at the Olympic 
Games and setting out with his wife to “the wild places of 
the world.” 


This is a well-written and original book. The background 
of classical Greece is depicted vividly with fascinating details. 
We find here the Greek admiration for physical beauty and 
prowess in sport. ‘The youths have the idealism of young 
people in every generation and are opposed to war although 
they are prepared to sacrifice their lives for a good cause. 
Calias is a dreamer who feels the “bidding” of the gods and 
hopes to see these shining beings in the forests and mountains 
of his beloved country. A little knowledge of Greek life and 
beliefs will help the young reader, for there are many allusions 
and unfamiliar words. Classic Greece with its complex thought 
and relationships, cannot be unduly simplified for children. 


Syme, R. Coast of Danger. Illus. by R. Payne 
143 pp. 8% X 54 ‘ Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 


Mr. Syme achieves an effective atmosphere in this tale 
of buccaneering encounters around the coasts of South 
America. The young hero, William Winter, a watchmaker’s 
apprentice, is wooed away to sea by an unexpected first cousin 
bent on a trading venture during a truce with Spain, but he 
gets his fill of violence and hardship through the dishonest 
activities of a pirate captain who discriminates not at all 
between one nationality and another so long <s gain is in 
sight. The book thus affords a pleasantly readable narrative 
of conditions on the rich coasts of Spanish America. Though 
he is much concerned with the care of the ship’s watches, it 
is a little disappointing to find that in the end the problem 
of accurate navigation which might have been solved by 
completely accurate time-keeping is not at least partly solved 
by William himself. Coast of Danger is nowhere near as 
good as The Spaniards Came At Dawn but it is soundly done. 
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Tomauin, M. Nights of No Moon. Illus. by A. 

Linton. 176 pp. 84 X 54 ' ' Methuen 12/6 
Mr. Tomalin’s tale of 19th Century smuggling activities 
on the south coast makes pleasant if not particularly thrilling 
reading. ‘The treatment, like the activities of the personnel 
involved, is gentlemanly and even sporting. Indeed there are 
many stock ingredients present, thinly disguised or not disguised 
at all: the scholarly squire who organises the landing and 
disposal of contraband ; the orphaned nephew, fostered by a 
grateful servant and his wife ; the persistent revenue officer ; 
the secret tunnel and the conspiracy of local folk. ‘Watch 
the wall, my darling” is a wasted admonition in Boulderbrook 
where smuggling is part of family honour. However, it is 
a well constructed tale recounted in more than passable style 
and while it may not be moral it is never thin. As a publishing 
venture it savours of the “safe’’ from more than one point of 
view, but many of its incidents are well contrived and a not 

inconsiderable climax evolves at the end. 


Trent, M. Young Tennis Player. 159 pp. 8 X 54 
Constable 10/6 
The author has plenty of enthusiasm for the game of 
tennis and this book will undoubtedly attract, inspire, and 


perhaps instruct the already interested reader. Behind the 
tennis facade of the book lies a background and story of school 
and schoolboy activities and escapades, but the writing does 
not match the enthusiasm for the game and trails weakly 
behind the original impetus. The story appears to be little 
more than the dreams of a schoolboy himself, lacking the 
maturity needed to translate it into writing. The author is 
a schoolmaster and thus has an up to date insight into present 
day school life, yet even so there is no sense of reality and 
this is occasioned by the trite, naive, and stereotyped style of 
writing, and lack of original story ideas. The tennis 
commentary is useful but so often its setting seems merely 
extraneous, unnecessary, and puerile. 


VeERNEY, J. February's Road. Illus. by the author 
192 pp. 83 X 54 : , : ; Collins 10/6 
Here, as in Friday’s Tunnel, part of Mr. Verney’s success 
is no doubt due to his refusal to let the unlikely parts of his 
story dominate or distort reality and subtle character drawing 
from the life. February may detect a conspiracy (ergo 
racket) to defraud the public and certain private citizens 
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through a rather complicated fiddle concerning a new super 
motorway, and this aspect of the story is as well handled as 
any ; but the real meat of the book — and appetising meat 
it is — is in the solemn hilarity of social and seasonable events 
and encounters in which adults, especially, prove amusing and 
stimulating company because they appear through the eyes of 
their critical though still affectionate children. There is a 
hunt thrown in for good measure, relevantly enough for all 
that. The central theme is a nicely ironical situation which 
confronts Callendar paterfamilias but its ramifications are wide 
enough to involve a Cabinet Minister as well as Scotland Yard. 
If Mr. Verney continues in this vein with equal pertinacity 
he will do some service to literary minded boys and girls. 


Wayne, J. The Day The Ceiling Fell Down. Illus. 

by D. Masterman. 218 pp. 74 X 5. Heinemann 12/6 
Louisa, Rose, and Japhet live in an old country house, 
and when one day a bedroom ceiling falls down, a chain of 
interesting events is set in motion that leads to a search for, 
and the revealing discovery of the past occupant of the house. 
The book has some originality, and its children figure 
vivaciously in an atmosphere that often evokes a responsive 
and sympathetic sensation by its closeness to real life and 
feeling. The adults too are no mere background props but 
people in their own right, and an indispensable part of the life 
of the children. The whole is told, however, at fever pitch 
and the tense high speed of the narrative tends to smother 
the reality, but does not hide a certain roughness of language 
and an intolerant and biased attitude towards other types of 
children and their families. There is abundant action and the 
author finds some difficulty in gathering all the parts together 
to fit into one climax. Those that she does gather, 
however, are neatly sewn up as the man comes to mend the 

ceiling that started the chain of events. 


Witiarp, B. The Summer With Spike. Illus. by 

A. Linton. 191 pp. 8 X 54 / Constable 12/6 
Perry, the youngest of the four Trevelyan children, whose 

father is a semi-invalid and whose mother runs “The Tabby 
Cat” tea shop in the village of Hinds Cross, delivers papers 
during the school holidays in order to swell the family funds. 
This leads to a friendship with Spike, who lives with his 
grandfather, Bodger Smith, in a caravan in Bodger’s Field, 
together with other families in other caravans — and with 
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Spike he runs into adventure and mystery. There is a small 
number of very real characters in this book and they and the 
whole pattern of the story are closely knit together to make 
a lively and intriguing picture. Every character has a place, 
every incident meaning, and the whole is gathered together 
tidily. The children’s lives bristle with energy and interest, 
and the reader readily accepts them. The conversation is 
sharp and pithy but always credible, while the adults have 
their own life, which dovetails naturally into that of the 
children. Only Nog Merrow the villain stands out somewhat 
too stiffly and his stolidity hampers and foils the entry of the 
returning landlord to his rightful inheritance. For the most 
part, however, this is a lively and attractive story in every 
respect. 


WILLIAMSON, J. Hittite Warrior. 214 pp. 8 X 5} 
Gollancz 12/6 


The Old Testament strikes the reader very often as rather 
higgledy-piggledy in its narrative style. It is therefore with 
a keen sense of pleasure that one realises the neatness and 
roundness of this period piece based on the fourth and fifth 
chapters of the Book of Judges. One does not, as so often, 


find certain vaguely familiar scriptural figures interpolated in 
a manner which suggests immobility or formality, nor, on the 
other hand, are the figures drawn more from improbable and 
fictional conjecture. Miss Williamson’s Uriah is portrayed 
through actions rather than words, from the time when, 
fatherless, the Achaeans enslave him, through his escape into 
a Tyrian household and his flight with a boy snatched from 
the brink of sacrifice to Moloch, to his participation in the battle 
on Mount Tabor where the Canaanites under Sisera are 
defeated by the Hebrew ten thousand mustered at the 
instigation of the prophetess Deborah. One could say that 
the Biblical atmosphere has been deliberately erased, so little 
reliance is there on the associations and the half-remembered 
highlights of Bible class and Sunday school. There is no 
imitation of Biblical speech and better still no compromise with 
present-day speech ; instead there is a careful but not obvious 
endeavour to convey the atmosphere of personal exchanges 
through the medium of good standard English which does not 
descend to slang. The plot has balance and suspense and is 
firmly though not extravagantly resolved. 
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ZinKIN, T. Rishi Returns. Illus. by D. G. Valentine 

168 pp. 8X54 . . . +. =. Methuen 12/6 
One feels at times that the blatant technique of the 
“Young Travellers” series is more enjoyable than the apparent 
disguise of a travel book in the story of a not very attractive 
little boy. It is not entirely Rishi’s fault that he can be very 
annoying since his father and mother seem more concerned 
with their careers than with their son ; but then, again, if 
it were not for their careers Rishi would not have the same 
opportunities of discovering India and the Indians as he 
appears to have during his holidays at “home.” Even so, he 
seems at times to play traitor to his appointed rdéle by refusing 
to accompany one or other of his parents on some excursion 
of interest, though some of his refusals lead to more intimate 
contacts with Indian life. Such criticism does not, in the 
end, detract from the naturalness and expertness of the 
presentation of Indian life to which Rishi’s escapades and 
misdemeanours are incidental, nor is the author without 
resource in making the necessary encounters the obvious 
accompaniment of the domestic and scholastic environment, so 
that in the end one feels reconciled to the method because of 

the success of the picture as a whole. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Bevan, M. Banking as a Career. 128 pp. 74 X 5 

Batsford 12/6 

Compared with some recent well-written and human books 
intended to help in a choice of a career, Banking as a Career 
is a little dull. One does not like to insist on a story element 
in what is primarily a practical book, but the grasp of detail 
by the reader is always made easier by means of contrived 
incidents skilfully woven into a lightly biographical sequence. 
Again, one does not wish a book of this sort to be overburdened 
with explanations of technical terms, but an author in such 
case must do more than anticipate a young reader’s questions 
about pay and hours and promotion. Assumption of complete 
ignorance is a safer policy. What exactly, for instance, is a 
voucher, in the banking sense? What is a ledger? What 
happens to a paying-in slip once it has passed the cashier? 
Are these items of common knowledge or is it fair to suggest 
that a reader of the age for which this book is intended will 
find himself asking these questions as he reads and at the same 
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time suspect his author of lapsing at times into that cheerful 
vagueness which characterises the utterances of too many 
“experts” who are enlisted to talk to children about careers? 
Do banks employ juniors of 17 or 18 years of age and refer 
to them as Master X or Master Y, as on page 65, or are 
these young men dignified with the title-of Mr. as happens 
through the rest of the text? Does a bank’s staff college 
really accommodate its students in easy chairs which make 
writing at the accompanying table difficult while the juniors, 
at their training centre, have to make do with thigh-numbing 
stackable chairs? This is what the photographs suggest. The 
book is a useful one, no doubt, but there is a niggling and 
untidy air about it. 


Ciewes, D. The Singing Strings. Illus. by S. 

Hughes. 192 pp. 7} X 5 , Collins, 1961 10/6 
In Dorothy Clewes’ new detective story the Hadley 
children help to solve a mystery concerning the leakage of 
official secrets from the U.S.A. to Russia. The story centres 
round a famous viola player who wishes to prevent his friend 
and concert manager from becoming even further involved in 
trouble and who realises that he himself is being used to carry 
secrets abroad in the guise of a new viola sonata. The musical 
background to the story is sketched in convincingly — though 
the author should have known that one cannot queue “for a 
seat in the gods” at the Royal Festival Hall — and, except 
for a weak opening, the story never flags and is well written. 


Dunspar, J. 4A Job in Television. Illus. 112 pp. 

83 xX 54 . . = . «~~. + Museum Press 12/6 
This account of life behind the scenes in a television studio 

will give anyone who reads it a very good outline of how the 
various jobs dovetail into the whole organisation. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the qualifications necessary for each job, 
be it that of the producer or the call-boy, and it also deals 
with the best way to obtain such specialised jobs as the 
vision-mixer, or the model-maker. Apart from those who aim 

to work at one of the television studios — and this book is 
primarily written for them — a great deal of general knowledge 
about television can be gleaned from its pages. To quote but 
two examples, how many viewers know that every time an 
actor lights a cigarette, two trained firemen are on duty in 
the studio? How many folk watching a tense thriller on their 
screens are aware that when an actor has to be prompted this 
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is done by means of a cut-key, which is attached to an electric 
button which in turn cuts off sound when the prompt is given? 
Young people who read of the work of the assistant floor 
manager, the designer, the camera crew and the other 
technicians, and the wardrobe staff, will watch their screens 
with a new and wider interest. 


MULHOLLAND, J. Practical Puppetry. Illus. by J. 
Parker. 191 pp. 83 X 54  . Herbert Jenkins 21/- 

BraMALL, E. Puppet Plays and nen Illus. 

154 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ Bell 
These two useful. books « cover - the whole field of puppetry 
between them. The first is a most detailed and explicit 
description of the making of every kind of puppet — glove, 
rod, shadow and marionette. There are clear directions with 
exact measurements for making puppet and marionette stages 
and the diagrams throughout are exceptionally clear and helpful. 
The problem of visibility for the audience is worked out 
scientifically and there are ingenious suggestions for special 
effects and characters. A useful bibliography and an index 

is included. 
The second book, written by the director of the Harlequin 
Puppet Theatre of Colwyn Bay, is a practical work on the 
choice and writing of plays for puppets to perform. The author 
fully realises the limitations of his actors. He discusses the 
adaptation of fairy tales for the puppet stage and includes several 
original plays. There are three plays which are “pure 
puppetry,” in one of which the characters are egg whisks and 
spoons. The whole approach to the subject is that of a skilled 
manipulator. 


Owens, J. L. Hospital Careers for Girls. Illus. 

160 pp. 8 X 53 , ‘ Bodley Head 15/- 
This is an interesting and useful book giving information 

about the careers of Doctor, Nurse, Physiotherapist, 
Occupational Therapist, Almoner, Radiographer and Dietician. 
There is ample information both about the training and the 
work itself and a detailed picture is built up of the life of a 
hospital, and the wide scope of work that it offers. The 
information about the training is very full but almost confusing 

in its fullness. The author does not seem to have sorted out 
clearly or to be convinced herself of the order of the details. 
The description of the actual work takes the form of an 
interview with a worker in each particular field. The author 
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is able to insert these conversations naturally and easily into 
the rest of the text to make a series of lively, vivid, and 
instructive pictures. 


Perciva, A. History of Music. Illus. by R. Percival 
318 pp. 7 X 4} Se : ; ‘ E.U.P. 8/6 

Mr. Percival has produced a comprehensive history of 
music, notable for the inclusion of chapters which link music 
to its social, economic and political background and which 
discuss the primary sources of musical knowledge. Moreover, 
inaccuracies seem few, though two appear on page 291 (Bolero 
1928, not 1927 ; The Carmelites 1956, not 1946) and the 
judgment on composers is generally sound. However the 
book demands prior knowledge of musical notation and terms, 
and Mr. Percival’s explanations of theory and form lack 
clarity and would be of little use to a beginner. 

The form of the book — musical history is divided into 
five main periods each having separate chapters on sources, 
theory and composers and their works — makes any concept 
of chronology almost impossible and forces much over!apoing, 
whilst the use of sub-titles within chapters hampers continuity 
and often prevents the total output of one composer from being 
considered at one time, although an admirable index is helpiul. 
Some topics are treated rather summarily: French music aiter 
Berlioz but before the advent of Debussy ; Russian music 
throughout ; and nationalism in music in general. Other 
topics are almost completely omitted: the development of 
instruments ; the rise of Jazz ; and music in America before 
1940. There is neither a bibliography nor a selected list of 
gramophone records, grave omissions for which no apology in 
the Preface can atone, since the best way to learn the history 
of music is to read more deeply and to listen to music regularly. 

Nevertheless, the book will form a useful handbook at a 
modest price for children of 15 and over. 


Power, P. M. Sabotage in the Snowy Mountains 

Illus. by G. King. 152 pp. 74 X¥ 5 . Dent 12/6 
Books for “teen-age” readers are a problem ; this is not 

one of the best. It is a lively tale of a French family who 

go out to Australia; the father and son work on an 
underground power station in the Snowy Mountain region. 
This vast project has its enemies, and many lives are in danger 
through local sabotage. Jean-Marie, the 19 year-old son, 
discovers the trouble-maker and saves the plant, at much risk 
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to himself. There is a light romantic element for Jean-Marie, 
and also for his sister ; wedding bells close the scene in both 
cases. Although the French family background is pleasantly 
sketched in, and the excitement of working on such an 
enormous project as the Snowy Mountain scheme is fully 
realised, there is rather too much of the novelette about the 
story. Any intelligent child will solve the mystery of the 
saboteur half-way through the book, and will know that “boy 
meets and marries the right girl” will be the inevitable 
outcome. There is very little real tension and suspense, such 
as one might get through better writing. There is a good 
map of the region, and readers with ambitions to work in 
the Commonwealth may find something in the story to interest 
them ; on the whole, however, it is not one of this publisher’s 
best productions. 


Procter, I. Masters of British Nineteenth-century 
Art. Illus. 192 pp. 8 X 54 . = . ~~ Dobson 12/6 

Let it be said at once that this book deserves a place in 
the public or school library. 

It is nevertheless not without faults, mostly springing 
from its biographical form. This is particularly unfortunate 
in the chapters dealing with the Pre-Raphaelites and their 
friends (six out of a total of thirteen chapters), where the 
same story is told again and again with only slight variations. 
There is too much trivial anecdote, too, and a preoccupation 
with monetary success. Is it really relevant that “Christ in 
the House of His Parents” sold for £150 or for £10,000? 
More serious, the book gives little impression of the main 
characteristics of nineteenth-century art, and no explanation 
of why, for example, British art was so different from French. 
It might have been interesting, too, if Miss Procter had devoted 
a chapter to one of those forgotten painters, like Lord Leighton 
or Alma-Tadema, who were so important in their day. 

On the credit side, Miss Procter has an occasional neat 
phrase which sums up the essence of a painter’s art. And 
when she has a real enthusiasm like that for Alfred Stevens, 
her pen takes fire. 


Vipont, E. What About Religion? 146 pp. 83 X 54 
Museum Press 12/6 
Miss Vipont’s intention in offering these observations and 
suggestions about religion for the benefit of young people is 
to give her readers a chance to consider certain matters of 
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vital importance to them without the embarrassment which 
might occur in personal contacts with those in holy office or 
holding strong convictions. There are, as she puts it, no 
strings attached. What the reader finds in What About 
Religion? he can take or leave, or come back to without 
shyness or a sense of obligation. The book eschews anything 
in the nature of pious platitudes and it does not sermonise. 
Its method is to take one at a time the many aspects of 
religious practice and belief and talk about them in a natural 
and friendly manner untrammelled by either dogma or 
theology. Its principal virtue lies in the fact that it poses 
many of the obvious contradictions which work against belief 
in the common man’s mind but instead of glibly explaining 
them away offers evidence to balance or cancel out the evidence 
which makes belief or acceptance difficult. Miss Vipont’s 
remarks on Prayer and Praying, for example, are far more 
sensible than those offered by the yard from many a pulpit. 
Something more might have been said, perhaps, concerning 
the “jargon” of religion and religious bodies — a fascinating 
topic in itself — and perhaps something more about the 
Sacraments, especially the actual form of the Communion 
Service, though to be fair this would have led Miss Vipont 
rather away from her carefully undenominational attitude. 
What About Religion? is not a textbook and should not be 
used as such, but there is no question that it is a book well 
worth putting into the hands of a young person who is showing 
an inclination to consider the pros and cons of confirmation 
or full church membership. For that matter, it would be well 
to bring it to the notice of all young people who show a 
capacity to think for themselves. 


a 


A REMINDER 
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THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among 
“Adult” novels as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library 
and are generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. 
They are not necessarily of very recent publication. 


Carr, G. Death Finds a Foothold . . Bles 13/6 
We think this a vintage Carr. Sir Abercrombie Lewker 
is at his quoting best ; the mystery is a logical climbing one, 
though perhaps rather easily solved by the reader, and the 
background Snowdonia where the author is at his best. 
Detective-Inspector Gummett on the Snowdon Horseshoe is 
delightful and we hope he will soon change his hobnails for 

a pukka pair of climbing boots. 


Couuier, E. Three Against the Wilderness 

Hutchinson 21/- 

This is a pioneering story of exceptional merit. The 

author was granted the sole trapping rights for 150,000 acres 

of British Columbia which were parched and exhausted by 
constant fires. Fighting poverty, loneliness and, at times, 
danger, he restored the natural wealth of the area. The 
courage, tenacity, and rapport with nature shown by this small 


family of author, wife, and son, are a lesson to a sophisticated 
civilisation which moves farther and farther from nature. 


Innes, H. The Strange Land , ' Collins 12/6 
Waiting at Tangier for the arrival of two men were 
Latham, a missionary who expected Kavan, a refugee doctor, 
to assist him, Kostos, a Greek and a girl. One man only 
arrived and was rescued unconscious from the wrecked vessel 
by Latham. From this point all is mystery, excitement and 
danger. Which of the two men is saved? What is his purpose 
in this strange land of Morocco? Why is he so secretive 
about himself and his affairs? A story full of suspense with 

a strong and colourful background. 


Kennepy, M. 4 Night in Cold Harbour. Macmillan 16/- 
In the early 19th century though there was no violent 
revolution in England, the conditions of extreme poverty and 
exploitation of the poor which foster revolution were present. 

If the country achieved revolution without violence it was 

due to the social conscience of men like Dr. Newbolt (Parson 
Purchis) who gave up a comfortable living to wander the 
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countryside with the outcasts of society. Called a crank by 
his peers, without the will or ability to achieve reform himself, 
he yet represents those people of his age who by their actions 
stirred other more able men to reform. . 


LaurEncE, H. L. The Sparta Medallion. Macdonald 12/6 
Sole survivor of a plane crash in the Peruvian jungle, 
a young geologist named Reed, in accidental possession of a 
fellow passenger’s brief case, finds himself at first mistaken 
for the real owner, and then relentlessly pursued -for reasons 
he cannot understand. An enterprising journalist helps him 
to discover the secret of the briefcase, and Jose, an almost 
unbelievable power in the underworld, finally engineers his 
escape to England. A sinister scheme for world wide control 
of governments, with a convincing fifth column atmosphere and 
an unexpected ending which leaves the reader guessing and 
apprehensive. 


LeyEuNE, A. News of Murder ? MacDonald 12/6 
is is a good murder story. The amateur detectives 

Adam Gifford, chief crime reporter of a great Fleet Street 
newspaper, and Elizabeth Drake, working for a struggling 
literary weekly, who should not be dabbling in murder at all, 

are likable characters who behave in a sensible fashion. The 
story has a logical development and the Fleet Street background 

is excellent. We like too the very pleasant relationship between 

the two amateur detectives. ‘ 


MaclInnes, H. Decision at Delphi P Collins 18/- 
Helen MaclInnes has the gift for fishing in the troubled 
waters of communism and anarchy lying in the borderland 
between east and west and producing a readable and exciting 
story. Though set in today’s Greece, this story is still of the 
aftermath of war, and of the bitter hatreds left by the feuds 
between collaborators and Resistance and between the various 
elements of the Resistance. The hero and heroine, an American 
artist and photographer, commissioned to work on a series of 
articles on Ancient Greece are likable characters ; the local 
colour is excellent, and the excitement sustained to the end. 


Morratr, G. Space Below My Feet 
Hodder & Stoughton 18/- 
This study of the development of a climber is full of 
interest and shows the qualities of courage and dependability 
which are essential in climbing of high standard. While we 
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admire the qualities which have produced the great climber 
we cannot feel that the author brings those same qualities to 
her personal life. Indeed we salute her mother, a shadowy 
figure in the background of the book, for only through her 
bravery, patience; and tolerance, could Mrs. Moffat have 
achieved such a success in her chosen field. 


Morton, S. The Unchanging Shore 

Hodder & Stoughton 18/- 
The theme of this book might have been dangerous: the 
story of the other woman in a triangle, as told by her twin 
brother. This brother and sister are the younger children of 
a Bohemian artist, and both members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The conflict between faith and love has a logical 
conclusion and recognises human and moral values in a way 

very often lacking in the novels of today. 


Ouiver, J. Flame of Fire , , : Collins 16/- 
Jane Oliver has the gift of combining painstaking 
scholarship with the writing of a readable story. This life 

of William Tyndale gives not only a sympathetic appraisal 

of Tyndale himself, but new sidelights on such figures in the 
Reformation as Luther, Erasmus and Thomas More. It gives 


Tyndale’s translation of the Bible a worthy place in the fight 
for religious freedom in England. 


PLEYDELL, S. The Glenvarroch Gathering 

Hodder and Stoughton 15/- 
A sympathetic story of a family who take a rambling 
house in the Highlands, and have paying guests during the 
summer holidays. The characters are from the stock-pot, and 
their actions predictable, right triumphs over wrong, and the 
right people fall in love in the end. Pleasantly told and clean, 

if of no great depth. 


Portgous, R.S. Cattleman . . . Harrap 15/- 

Authors have found recently a vast field in the pioneering 

days of Australia. This is the story of the rise of Ben 

McReady from drover’s boy to bush-whacker, and finally 

wealthy beef baron and racecourse owner. McReady on his 

death-bed thinks back through his long life. His methods 

are sometimes dubious, his language often pungent, but there 

is an outstanding picture of a lovable old rascal and an 
authentic portrayal of his times. 














New Books .. . 


Mary Norton 
THE BORROWERS ALOFT 


The fourth and last in the ‘Borrowers’ saga, in which these lovable 
little people again build their tiny world, turning to their own uses 
the gigantic devices of humans, (Mary Norton’s earlier book The 
Borrowers was awarded the Carnegie Medal for the best children’s 
books of the year.) With illustrations by Diana Stanley. 12s. 6d. net 


Henry Tegner | 
BEASTS OF THE NORTH COUNTRY 


The author describes warm blooded land and sea animals in and off 
the coasts of Durham and Northumberland including the wild cattle 
of Chillingnam and the wild goats of the Cheriots. [Illustrated with 
plates, and 24 drawings by Denys Watkins-Pitchford. 

GALLEY PRESS 25s, net 


Garry Hogg 
SAFE BIND, SAFE FIND 


A history of locks, bolts and bars from prehistoric times up to the 
present day. The author, well known as a writer of action, makes this 
story as exciting as a thriller. Fully illustrated with drawings, photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 12s. 6d. net 


FOR JUNIOR READERS 
Egon Larsen 
A HISTORY OF INVENTION 


The wonderful story of man’s dreams and inventions from the old 
stone age and flint tools to the space age of Gagarin and Jodrell Bank, 
written by the author of Men Who Changed the World, which has 
sold nearly 70,000 copies. Magnificently illustrated with 70 photo- 
graphs and 112 drawings. Nearly 400 pages. 21s. net 
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